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2.780 Ft. Long 


A High Pressure, Positive 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


In operation for 
over sixteen years 








We design, manufacture and install reliable equip- 
ment, and have done so for forty-three years. 
Positive long distance conveyor systems. 

Wood-fuel furnace stokers. 

Dust-collecting systems. 

Storage vaults and unloaders. 

All for shavings, sawdust, hogged wood chips and 
similar materials. 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS 
ee MFG. co. eee ame 


Factories and Offices: Saginaw, Mich. Boston, Mass. 
Offices: Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
»- —_ 
This system handles 20,000 Ibs. of shavings and sawdust per hour. (100 tons 


per day) from a lumber mill to a cotton mill power house, a distance of 
over half a mile. 
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' BuyYour Douglas Fir Doors = 
inM Mixed Cars that ARE Mixed | 





When you order your lumber and millwork 
from us, your selections are not confined to a 
tew items. You can obtain every Douglas Fir item 
needed to build a complete home. Just check 
over the many items shown below and then make 
up a mixed car to suit your needs. 


We manufacture all of our own 
lumber and millwork items and back 
them up with our personal guarantee 
for quality, milling and grading. 





Che 
Grade Mark. 


 . Te Your future inquiries and orders are solicited. 


A 





WE MANUFACTURE— 


R Bl N S N Garage Doors Porch Columns Stock Size Veneer Panels 
House Doors Turned Posts Door Panels 


Cupboard Doors Balusters 3-ply Wallboard 


Frames Mouldings Industrial Plywood 
M A N FACT be | NG C Inside Trim Rail Gutter 
rs LOADED WITH 


ALL ITEMS OF UPPER GRADES OR COMMON LUMBER 
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Wood Structural Data for Architects and Engineers 


EVERAL months ago a distin- 
guished architect, speaking be- 
fore the Boston Lumber School, 

told lumbermen that if architects 
specified other materials in place of 
lumber the lumber industry had only 
itself to blame, because producers of 
other building materials had made 
their specification easy, while lum- 
bermen apparently have made the 
specification of lumber difficult. The 
speaker pointed to the variety of 
sizes and grades, as well as of spe- 
cies, and the difficulty of understand- 
ing them as an obstacle to their 
specification by architects who could 
not be expected to make the frequent 
detailed study needed to understand 
them. 

While lumbermen perhaps felt 
that the indictment presented by the 
architect was somewhat too compre- 
hensive and included too many 
counts, they nevertheless admitted 
its general justification and resolved 
that the lumber industry should no 


longer suffer from the lack of engi- 
neering data similar to that provided 
by rival industries. Since the meet- 
ing in Boston in July at which the 
architect delivered his address, mem- 
bers of the Boston lumber trade in 
conference and co-operation with 
representatives of the lumber indus- 
try as a whole have been working on 
a plan for supplying to all specifiers 
and users of wood structural data 
that shall at least give that material 
an even break. It now appears that 
one step will be the providing of an 
engineer’s handbook. 

Wood is so widely used, is in fact 
so common and so well known by 
the man in the street, that lumber- 
men have been inclined, perhaps, to 
think that there was nothing tech- 
nical about it. Anybody could use 
lumber for almost any purpose and 
get satisfaction out of it. In large 
measure this is true, for there is no 
other material comparable’ with 
wood in the ease with which it may 


be adapted to multitudes of uses. 
But wood is a structural materia] 
comparable in strength with steel, 
for example, weight for weight, and 
in some forms of construction it wil] 
when attacked by fire carry its load 
longer than some forms of so-called 
fireproof construction. It deserves 
its place as a leading structural ma- 
terial. 

When, as in the case cited, criti- 
cism, no matter how severe it may 
be, is also constructive, the lumber 
industry should be grateful for it 
from whatever source it may come, 
When, however, it is made by a rep- 
resentative of a professional group 
that really wishes to do justice to 
wood, lumbermen should not lag in 
the performance of their full duty. 
The response now being made as a 
result of the Boston address is com- 
mendable in itself and it promises 
to develop a service that will effect 
far reaching results beneficial to the 
entire lumber industry. 





Lumbermen and Insurance Underwriters 


N TIMES past the lumber industry 

has sometimes felt that it had 

valid cause for complaint of the 
treatment accorded wood, and par- 
ticularly wood shingles, by insur- 
ance underwriters. Owing to the 
tremendous fire losses, it was to be 
expected that not only the insurance 
companies, but the public would look 
for the causes of fire in the forms of 
construction and the materials used. 
Wood burns; ergo, it is a big factor 
in causing the heavy fire losses. That 
is a perfectly simple proposition. 
The fact was and is, however, that 
carelessness with fire and the hous- 
ing of materials more inflammable 
than wood were potent causes of the 
heavy fire losses. For carelessness 
the lumber industry could not be 
held responsible. Another factor in 
the situation, that is with respect to 
shingles, which came in for special 
condemnation by the fire underwrit- 
ers, was the quality. The lumber in- 
dustry was for some time guilty of 
manufacturing a kind or kinds of 
shingles that as a fire menace de- 


served much of the condemnation 
they received. 

For several years, however, manu- 
facturers of shingles have been turn- 
ing out a product that is acceptable 
as a roofing material in situations 
and under conditions that the old 
time shingle was not. Edge-grain, 
clear, thick shingles make excellent 
roofs as they do not curl or split as 
did the old fashioned flat grain in- 
ferior product. To the extent that 
the lumber industry in times past 
supplied an inferior product it must, 
of course, acknowledge the responsi- 
bility for the bad repute that shin- 
gles have achieved. It is the poor 
shingle that makes the poor roof and 
it is the poor shingle roof that has 
come under the condemnation of the 
underwriters. 

Elsewhere in this issue are sum- 
marized the steps that have been 
taken in conference between repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry 
and insurance underwriters toward 
revisions of standards and changes 
in literature to bring them more in 


Working Together 


accordance with present standards 
of shingle manufacture. The changes 
in themselves are significant, but the 
fact that the two parties have 
reached a basis of amicable confer- 
ence and co-operation is even more 
significant. It should always be 
practicable to do something like jus- 
tice even where interests conflict, but 
the only hope of doing so is in inter- 
change of views, the development of 
facts and showing a willingness to 
compromise if necessary. 

While lumber untreated is in the 
way of receiving fairer recognition 
as a building material, and the in- 
dustry ought to take every practica- 
ble advantage of such recognition, 
there should be no relaxing of ef- 
forts to supply wood treated to pre- 
vent decay and to resist fire. When the 
lumber industry can supply a decay 
resistant or a fire retardent material 
where it is needed, it will be in a 
position to extend its markets tre- 
mendously, because the adaptability 
of wood will then be well-nigh lim- 
itless. 
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In the Lumber World 


Optimistic Review of Condi- 
tions—Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co.,-Cleveland, Ohio, well 
known as a student-of business 
conditions, discusses the basic 
factors affecting the industrial 
situation. In a conservative and 
well-reasoned statement Col. 
Ayres indicates that the bottom of 
the depression has been reached. 
Though it is impracticable to fore- 
cast the end of the period of dull- 
ness, some facts indicate early 
improvement. 


Page 45 
ae ae 


Wood for Amateur Artisans— 
Most men and boys like to work 
in wood, and the aggregate of 
lumber used by amateur wood- 
workers must be large. But they 
do not find it easy to get a supply 
of wood of the kind and in the 
quantities to suit their needs. 
While makers of woodworking 
tools have catered especially to 
amateur craftsmen, the lumber 
industry, which should sell the 
material for them to work on, has 
largely overlooked this sales op- 
portunity. The retail dealer who 
puts in a stock suited to the needs 
of these prospective buyers and 
advertises his service should reap 


a profit. Pages 42-43 
44 f 

Handbook of Lumber Specifica- 

tions — Representatives of the 


lumber industry and of architec- 
tural and engineering interests 
met at Boston to confer on meth- 
ods of simplifying the making of 
specifications for wood construc- 
tion. The need of such simplifica- 
tion was admitted by all present 
at the conference, and it was 
agreed that the best medium for 


promoting simplification would be 
an engineers’ and architects’ hand- 


book of wood construction. The 
group recorded its approval of 


American Lumber Standards and 


the specification and use of grade- 
marked lumber. In a resolution 
the conferees asked the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to draft the proposed hand- 
book. Page 30 


a i 


Solving a State’s Forest Prob- 
lems—Forestry in its various as- 
pects has long occupied a conspic- 
uous position on the programs of 
the public authorities of New 
York as well as of the lumber and 
paper interests of that State. At 
a meeting of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association re- 
cently held reference was made to 
the State’s undertaking to replant 
one million acres of forest land 
and to make expenditures aggre- 
gating $20,000,000 in behalf of 
forestry. 

Page 52 


ae £m, 


Production of a Remarkable 
Specialty Wood — Port Orford 
cedar affords an example of Na- 
ture’s power to produce a wood 
that is so different from all others 
as to deserve being termed unique. 
This wood possesses in combina- 
tion the most diverse of qualities 
—nearly the strength of oak, the 
ease of working of pine and sus- 
ceptibility to finish similar to the 
finest cabinet woods. At the same 
time that its resistance to decay 
makes it suitable for docks and 
shipbuilding, it may be cut into 
the thinnest of veneers. Strangely 
enough, the wood’s habitat covers 
only a few counties. 


Page 34-35 





Why Not Finance Homes?—A 
banker is quoted as declining a 
deposit of a million dollars be- 
cause he could not pay the de- 
positor 2 percent interest since 
he could hope to make only 1% 
percent. Asked why with money 
so cheap house financing is so 
difficult, the banker expressed 
wonder that somebody had not 
devised a plan to make this money 
available for home building; a 
home he said, is the best of ‘securi- 
ties. It is known, of course, that 
methods have been provided for 
financing home building, but if 
money for this purpose can be 
provided at rates implied by the 
banker’s statement home building 
can be given a great and much 
needed stimulus. Page 33 


4 ff 
Attack Wallboard and Plaster- 


board Rates—Owing to recent in- 
creases in minimum weights of 
straight carload and mixed car- 
loads of wallboard and plaster- 
board and an increase in rates on 
these materials, the Gypsum As- 
sociation has protested the in- 
justice of these increases. Since 
retail lumber dealers handle large 
quantities of wallboard and plas- 
terboard they are directly affected 
by the increased rates. Therefore, 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation have petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
for leave to intervene in a hearing 
on the Gypsum Association’s peti- 
tion, which is Docket No. 23,823— 
Gypsum Association et al. vs. At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. et al. The date of the 
hearing has not yet been set by 
the commission. Page 41 
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Rank of the Lumber Industry 


In connection with my school work I am 
preparing an article to be entitled “Will Mod- 
ern Merchandising Methods Aid the Lumber 


Industry?” In the preparation of this paper, 
I need certain exact information which I 
think you may be able to furnish me. 

What I would like is (1) statistics showing 
the number of people employed in the lumber 
industry and other forestry operations, com- 
pared to the number of persons employed in 
other industries; and the wages or salaries 
of these persons as compared to those in 
other industries; (2) the volume of trade in 
forest products annually, both foreign and 
domestic; (3) the estimated number of prod- 
ucts that are now extracted from timber 
trees; (4) of any new plans, new iedas, or 
new methods that are now being put into 
effect successfully in the industry. 

I shall greatly appreciate the above in- 
formation and I shall also be glad to know 
of any other sources where I may get further 
data.—INQuIRY No. 2,534. 


[This inquiry comes from a student in Ala- 
bama. In reply the following statistical data 
have been sent: 

Wage Earners, mess and Products of Lead- 





Industries 
r 1927 ~ 
Wage Value of 
Earners Wages Products 
Thous. Millions Millions 
Lumber and allied 
I ge a eg 863 $ 930 $ 3,457 
Textiles and their 
aa 1,694 1,760 8,950 
BEGGMEROTY cccceoes 886 1,288 5,368 
Food and_ kindred 
DUOGUGRS .ccccces ) 823 11,016 
Iron and steel and 
their products... 836 1,264 6,199 
Transportation 
equipment, air, 
land and water.. 495 803 4,694 
Exports of Wood and Manufactures Thereof 
Dt ‘cig Wi oie eo omic wae kao «wee $158,188,000 
RE ands 6 eae boo endl see We eaieate 162,108,000 
MT . av.ceusde uns i 4.aWe Ghee bewn se 166,951,000 
Exports of Naval Stores 
a pavgateubewds eke et ee suteek eee $33,237,000 
Dt. chee bangla aaawe se eeibare aes 25,034,000 
DE itachi oa @ warhcak bah kee oabe ees 29,678,000 


The major products of hardwood distillation 
all charcoal, acetic acid, acetone, wood alcohol, 
methyl acetone and wood tar. 

No response has been made to the fourth 
question for the reason that it is so comprehen- 
sive as to involve a review and summary of the 
principal activities of the industry over a con- 
siderable period. If the inquirer were to peruse 
the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
during the last decade he would learn of most 
of the new plans, new ideas and new methods 
that have been put into effect successfully in 
the industry.—Eb!ror. ] 


National Forest Timber Sales Policy 


Why does the Department of Agriculture 
sell great tracts of the people’s reserve tim- 
ber at the present time, with overproduction 
every where.—INQuIRY No. 2,532. 


[The foregoing query is madé by a reader in 
Oregon. The timber sales policy of the Forest 
Service can, of course, be best stated by the 
Chief Forester, R. Y. Stuart. Therefore the 
following extracts have been taken from his 
report for the fiscal year ended with June, 1929, 
the latest available: 

“The well-established policy is not to press 
timber on the market unless it becomes neces- 
sary to salvage timber which is deteriorating 
in consequence of fires, insect attacks, or 
other causes. The increase was due primarily 
to demands resulting from the liquidation of 
private stumpage. Operators who had ex- 
hausted their own stumpage extended their 
operations by purchases of Government timber, 
thus preserving their own good-will and going- 
concern assets, utilizing for a longer period 
their fixed investments in mills and trans- 
portation, and helping to maintain communi- 
ties. Other operators were preparing to cut 


private stumpage so intermingled with that of 
the Government that there would be a great 
economic waste in logging one without the 
other. In either case it is sound public policy 
to make national-forest timber available. 
“The stabilization of industries and com- 
munities is a recognized objective in national- 
forest timber management. When established 
enterprises need timber to continue in opera- 
tion, if it can be supplied from the national 
forests without overcutting them—that is, 
without taking the timber off faster than the 
management unit, or “working circle,” will 


grow more—it is made available at a fair 
price. The corollary of sustained yield is 
sustained industries. 

“In part, the increased use of national- 


forest timber is a result of the increasing 
efficiency of logging and lumber manufacturing. 
New types of machines and improvements in 
old types have made it possible to operate 
on areas previously considered inaccessible 
because of the high cost of logging them. 
The extensive replacement of the steam don- 
key engine by internal-combustion engine trac- 
tors, in the California pine region especially, 
has lessened logging costs and also has re- 
duced the danger of fire. Each improvement 
in logging or milling efficiency adds to the 
area of timber in which logging is practicable, 
and thus gives more owners the desired op- 
portunity to liquidate their holdings. If these 
holdings are within or adjacent to a national 
forest, pressure for the purchase of Govern- 
ment timber inevitably results, sooner or later. 

Another factor in the increased cut of last 
year was the at least partial recovery of the 
lumber industry from its serious depression 
in the calendar year 1927. Such periods of 
depression tend to obscure the gradual but 
steady development of timber operations on 
the national forests. The increases in vol- 
umes cut and receipts during successive years 
are irregular. Viewed over a period of years, 


however, the timber business is manifestly 
advancing, through an average increase of be- 
tween 8 and 10 percent in the annual cut 
toward the full sustained yield.” n 

The forester goes on to say that the cut on 
the national forests during the calendar year 
1928 was the equivalent of only 17% board fee 
per acre of timber land, on the national forests 
west of the Great Plains, exclusive of Alaska, 
and that for the eastern forests the cut was the 
equivalent of only about 10 board feet per 
acre. In both cases all forms of material taken 
out, whether saw logs or not, are included, 
“When all the land is covered with growing 
stands,” the forester says, “the national forests 
can provide a permanently sustained annual cyt 
at least six times the present.”—Ebitor, | 


Dye for Wood Crating Strips 


Your valued assistance will be appreciated 
in helping me on some simple and cheap 
method of coloring or dyeing wood. The kinds 
of wood to be colored or stained are buckeye, 
basswood and cottonwood, which are to be 
used in crating strips, most of them %-inch 
by %-inch from 12 to 21 inches long. 

The colors I wish to dye or stain the strips 
are bright green, orange, and bright red, 
There would be but one color to a strip or 
piece, and since it is used as crating material 
it need not have permanent or lasting quali- 
ties, but should be waterproof to the extent 
that it will not run.—INQuIRY No. 2,533. 


[This inquiry comes from Ohio. The inquirer 
has been given some references that may be 
helpful to him. Readers who have had ex- 
perience in dyeing wood strips of this kind are 
invited to make it available to this inquirer. 
The name of the inquirer will be furnished 
upon request.—EDITor. | 
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From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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A new industry has been| mishap. We have been assured 
added to Des Moines, Iowa, by | by good vessel men upon the 


faces of the lost sailors were 
known to all who had dealings 


the starting of a black walnut | 
sawmill. 
om * . 

The lumbermen on the Kee- 
pawa and Maganasipe rivers, 
Quebec, have asked to have a 
weekly mail established at some 
available point for six months 
in the year. Such a majl would 
accommodate 700 men during 
the coming winter. 

. . * 

The recent storm, involving 
as it did the entire Northwest 
and extending its effects to the 
seaboard, proved upon the 
Great Lakes the most severe 
and destructive of any storm 
of which we have any record. 
The lake coasts are literally 
strewn with the wrecks of 
some of the staunchest craft 
which ever floated, while the 
loss of life is fearful to con- 
template. The storm, com- 
mencing on Friday, increased 
in intensity until noon or later 
on Sunday, reaching a velocity 
of from 30 to 60 miles an hour 
and maintaining it for a full 
24 hours. * * * Nearly every 
craft arriving here since Sun- 





day had met with more or less 


dock that fully one-half ‘the 
lumber carriers of this lake are 
ashore or in some measure dis- 
abled. * * * Fifty vessels are 
reported on the shore between 
Death’s Door and the canal, 
mostly lumber carrying craft. 
Schooner Contest, ashore at 
Wind Bay; the Reciprocity is 
ashore at Foscora; a raft of 
timber near Ahnapee was 
broken up and lost; at Row- 
ley’s Bay, south of Death’s 
Door, four vessels found the 
beach, all being loaded with 
lumber; a large lumber-laden 
craft with two companions is 
ashore at Whitefish Bay; at 
Clay Banks a lumber vessel, 
name unknown, is on_ the 
beach; the schooner Granada 
waterlogged and drifted ashore 
near Muskegon, a loss of four 
lives, besides the loss of the 
vessel and load of lumber being 
reported; 32 vessels are report- 
ed on the beach between Lud- 
ington and Muskegon. * * * 
Upon the docks of this city sad- 
ness and gloom are apparent on 
every face. The maritime com- 
merce of Chicago is greater 
than that of New York; the 





in connection with the lake 
marine, and the anxiety which 
is felt for the fate of those who 
have not yet been heard from 
is mingled with the gravest ap- 
prebensions, intensified by 4 
knowledge of the sad fate 
which has overtaken so many 
from whom intelligence has 
been received. The tugs of this 
port are all engaged in attend- 
ing to the wrecked craft. 
7 * om 


The mills in Cleveland, Ohio, 
cannot overtake their orders. 
* * + 


Hardwood is selling at $3 4 
cord on the dock at Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 

+ - * 

Radford Bros., Oshkosh, 
Wis., are arranging their plan- 
ing mill so that it will be 
lighted with gas. 

* + * 

The lumber dealers of Bos- 
ton have offered a reward of 
$1,000 for the detection of any 
person who has set fire to any 
lumber yard in Boston or its 
vicinity during the past year or 
shall during the coming year. 
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Some Southern Pine Items Getting Into Low Supply 


Southern pine bookings in the week ended Oct. 18 were 
414 percent in excess of production, which the preceding 
week had been 28 percent below last year’s at identical 
mills. While shipments to date this year have run 6 percent 
behind the cut, some items have moved better than others, 
and scarcities are reported in No. 2 common and in floor- 
ing. New business is said to be coming largely from the 
South and East, there not being much from the Southwest 
and West. The firm list policy of the mills seems to have 
stopped any further decline. Price conditions are still a 
little spotty, however, as softness has been reported in the 
eastern market. Sellers realize that buyers enter the mar- 
ket only when they need lumber, and that when inventories 
show considerable holes in stocks there will be a general 
movement to fill them out. 


Western Pine Bookings Keeping Ahead of Production 


Inland Empire pine production in the week ended Oct. 18 
continued at about the preceding week’s level; 41 percent of 
capacity. Total bookings exceeded the cut by 16 percent, 
and shipments ran slightly ahead of bookings. Identical 
mills report a considerable falling off in business, compared 
with the preceding week and with the same week last year. 
While Oct. 18 unsold stocks of 77 mills were about 20 per- 
cent larger than last year’s, unfilled orders were about 20 
percent larger than last year’s. Pondosa prices almost with- 
out exception, and including those of thick selects, were 
stronger in the week ended Oct. 22, but shop just kept even. 
In Idaho D selects and No. 1 were stronger, but Nos. 2 
and 3 common declined further. There were few sales of 
C selects. 

California pine bookings in the week ended Oct. 18 made 
about 91 percent of the cut, and shipments equalled the 
cut. In the 41 weeks ended Oct. 11, both shipments and 
orders exceeded by 3 percent the cut, which was 25 percent 
less than that for the same period of last year. 


Bookings of West Coast Mills Exceed Increased Cut 


West Coast bookings ran one percent ahead of output in 
the week ended Oct. 18. There was a gain in production 
from 45% percent of capacity the preceding week to 47% 
percent, but a larger gain in bookings. This is shown by re- 
ports of identical mills; production gained 3%4 percent, but 
bookings gained 7 percent over the preceding week. Total 
shipments were 9 percent lower than production. 

The largest gain was in domestic cargo business. South- 
ern California receipts were about fifty percent larger than 
the preceding week’s, and there was also a gain in the 
movement to the Atlantic coast. Building in California is 
making a good showing, and there has been little increase 
in unsold stock there. The intercoastal rate situation con- 
tinues to cause uncertainty on the Atlantic coast. Eastern 
distributers are said to be reluctant to accept shipments 
before year-end inventory period, so that there has been 
some slackening in the demand for space, and a conference 
rate of $10 is predicted by some for the November move- 
ment. Space at the conference rate is all booked up, and 
tramps are getting $11.50 and $12. The eastern markets 
are not receptive and competition among West Coast sell- 
ers themselves is keen, while the price advances made nec- 
essary by rate increases have permitted eastern woods to 
offer stronger competition. 

Foreign business remains slow. The report for the first 
nine months of the year shows large losses in business with 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47: 


all overseas markets except Europe, which took consider- 
ably more than in the same period of last year. 

No. 1 boards and dimension, 2x4-inch were slightly 
stronger in the period ended Oct. 20, but flooring average 
was lower, the comparison being of rail trade prices. Sep- 
tember averages in all divisions of the market were lower 
than August; Atlantic coast prices kept practically even 
and there was only a small loss in California, the chief de- 
cline being in rail prices. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Selling Mostly to the North 


Business in Arkansas pine during the week ended Oct. 
18 showed some improvement over that of the preceding 
week. Of the total of 73 cars shipped in the week ended 
Oct. 18, 40 moved to Illinois and Michigan, and in fact north- 
ern markets account for the bulk of recent business. Dis- 
tribution report for the first nine months of the year shows 
that of 3,942 cars, five Lake States took 1,297; 4 middle 
West States, 655; 4 southwestern States, 681; 3 southern 
States, 470; 6 eastern States, 468, and New England, 365, 
the remaining 31 cars going to the Appalachian States, the 
Northwest and Canada. Comparison of average prices ob- 
tained during the week ended Oct. 18 with those of the 
preceding period, shows all grades lower, though No. 2 
was a good deal firmer than the others. 


Demand Slow for Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofers 


North Carolina pine producers see hope of increased de- 
mand for their own product in the likelihood of increased 
intercoastal rates on competitive western woods. They re- 
port a slight improvement in purchases of shed items for 
fall requirements of the retail yards, with sellers now able 
to take a little firmer stand, but the movement is slow and 
prices are still on an unsatisfactory level. For the higher 
grades of boards there has been a slightly better demand in 
the South, while the eastern yards continue to buy con- 
servatively in mixed carlots, and export sales have declined. 
Retailers’ inquiries encourage hopes that there will soon 
be a gain in their purchases, for more of them are feeling 
that prices have reached rock bottom. The best sales, how- 
ever, are to industrial users, though the box makers are 
taking only small amounts. 

Air dried roofers remain dull, for although there is fair 
consumption in the South itself, there is not much buying 
in the principal markets in the East and North. One large 
distributer reports that the big bulk of its purchases are at 
$13 for 6-inch, Macon, and that only a few cars have been 
bought as low as $12.50. Mills are down, and producers 
will not consider resumption until the market improves. 


Hardwood Curtailment Causes Breaks in Stocks 


Southern hardwood mills, which to date this year shipped 
about 92 percent of their cut, find some items becoming 
scarce because of low production, and the lop-sided nature 
of demand. Flooring and millwork plants continue poor 
buyers, and while purchases of automobile makers have 
improved a little, they are much below normal. Furniture 
and radio factories continue the best buyers. A decline in 
ocean rates has taken away the stimulus to foreign demand 
provided by recent advances, but British stocks are re- 
ported low, and consumption gaining, so better business is 
looked for later. Northern stocks Oct. 1 were 48 percent 
larger than last year’s, and flooring mill stocks were 35 per- 
cent larger, but lumber output is now below a third of last 
year’s, and flooring output is less than half last year’s. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 65 to 69 
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Hasier Specifications for Arch- 


itects and 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—Definite plans were 
formulated and concrete action was taken here 
last Thursday to make it as easy for architects 
and engineers to specify lumber for every suit- 
able construction purpose as it is to specify 
any other building material. This was the re- 
sult of a joint meeting of the Boston Lumber 
Standards Committee, the Boston Society of 
Architects and representatives of the Boston 
lumber trade. It is regarded by lumbermen 
throughout the Boston metropolitan district as 
probably the most important event of the year 
in the American lumber industry. 

The meeting was the result of a startling 
address by Prof. Charles W. Killam, head of 
the department of architecture at the Harvard 
College School of Business Administration, be- 
fore the Boston Lumber School conducted by 
the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 
of Boston, early in the summer of this year. 
Prof. Killam declared that architects and engi- 
neers were deliberately passing up lumber and 
favoring other building materials because of the 
extraordinary and unnecessary uncertainties and 
confusion about lumber grades, nomenclature 
and specifications. The famous Harvard ex- 
pert was subjected to a strenuous barrage of 
questions and criticism, but he stuck to his 
guns and insisted that demand for lumber might 
be substantially increased if the lumbermen 
themselves would eliminate the inefficient con- 
fusion and make it easier for the architects and 
engineers to use lumber. 

Wide-awake members of the local Hoo-Hoo 
club appreciated the constructive criticism and 
they went to work, in a quiet way but none the 
less energetically and purposefully. The very 
important conference last Thursday afternoon 
is the result of these efforts, in which Donald 
B. Hyde, Newtonville, representing Nicola, 
Stone & Myers Co., and chairman of the Lum- 
ber School committee of the local Hoo-Hoo 
club, has had a leading part. 


Suggest Engineers’ Handbook 

Architects, engineers, lumber retailers, whole- 
salers and manutacturers, and representatives of 
lumber trade associations met in conference 
specifically to determine to what extent the 
benefits coming out of the vigorous talk made 
on June 20 by Prof. Killam before the Lumber 
School could be extended over the country to 
the mutual advantage of those who specify, 
use and sell lumber. The following resolution, 
unanimously adopted, best tells the story of what 
this conference accomplished : 

That American Lumber Standards are here- 
by recognized as basic and fundamental in 
both specification and manufacture, and that, 
in order that the greatest possible benefit 
shall inure to the architects and engineers of 
this country, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association is asked to draft the 
manuscript of an architects’ and engineers’ 
handbook in lumber to be offered for review 
to a special committee of which Charles W. 
Killam is chairman, it being the purpose of 
this resolution that the prospective book 
when so reviewed shall be offered to all other 
communities in the United States as a basis 
for the writing of specifications in lumber, 
of whatever species, by both architects and 
engineers. 


The conference agreed on the view that the 
ills which beset proper specification of lumber 
are the same in all sections of the country, 
and that the lumber manufacturers are more 
at fault than are the architects and engineers 
in so far as regards the poor quality of infor- 
mation which has been and continues to be 
supplied to these professions. 


Willing to Accept Blame 


Granville B. Fuller, of G. Fuller & Son Lum- 
ber Co., Brighton, chairman of the Boston Lum- 


Engineers 


ber Standards Committee, acted as chairman 
of the conference, which followed an informal 
luncheon. J. F. Carter, trade promotion man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, was 
the first speaker. Mr. Carter said: 


It is a lamentable fact, and I know I am 
voicing the opinions of the other representa- 
tives of manufacturers, that architects and 
engineers are quite correct, both those who 
design and those who supervise constructions, 
that we have, by some sin of omission, maybe, 
failed to give to these professions the neces- 
sary facts regarding the proper use and the 
proper specification of lumber. In _ these 
days of depression, when many houses have 
passed back to the hands of the lenders of 
money, we have time to review the causes 
and we find, in scattered portions of this 
country, a determined effort on the part of 
lumber retailers, architects and engineers to 
write a set of specifications, each community 
for itself, which shall forever put a stop to 
this wrongful use of lumber. 

We see the United States League of Build- 
ing & Loan Associations, acting through the 
associate editor of the American Building 
Association News, John Wyman, compiling a 
set of terms on which loans shall be made. 

We see Philip Lieber, of Shreveport, La., 
writing supervision specifications for his 
building and loan association; John Mahr, of 
Oklahoma, writing a set for his State; the 
St. Louis Better Business Bureau attempting 
to right wrongs which exist in that center, 
and the Cleveland Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects along with the Cleve- 
land Lumber Institute doing the same thing. 

But Prof. Killam quite rightfully made 
pointed statements here a few months ago 
which have drawn fire, and it is my belief 
that the time has arrived when, out of this 
conference, I hope, will grow a standard set 
of specifications which every architect and 
engineer in this country may use to the bene- 
fit of his clients and of himself. 


R. T. Titus, eastern representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and Frank H. 
Alcott, architect and structural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
expressed opinions similar to those of Mr. Car- 
ter. 

Prof. Killam told the conference that he was 
tired of seeing “funny sizes” of lumber in the 
Boston market, not knowing what he would get 
when he wrote a specification. He expressed 
his firm belief in American Lumber Standards 
for sizes and for basic provisions as to grades, 
but at the same time he asked the representa- 
tives of lumber manufacturers to explain why 
so many retail lumber yards carry sizes which 
are both above and below the accepted Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards. 


Endorse Grade-Marked Lumber 


The conference went on record unanimously 
as favoring the specification and use of grade- 
marked lumber, the grade-mark to be the of- 
ficial mark of the association under whose grade 
rules the particular lumber is made and sold. 

The twelve men who participated in this 
vitally important conference were: Charles W. 
Killam, professor of architecture at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; Granville Bb. 
Fuller, G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., Brighton, 
Mass., chairman of the Boston Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee; Donald B. Hyde, Nicola, 
Stone & Myers Co., Newtonville, Mass., chair- 
man of the Boston Lumber School; Kenneth 
R. MacKenzie, Creo Dipt Co., Boston; J. F. 
Carter, trade promotion manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association; Frank H. Alcott, struc- 
tural engineer on the staff of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; R. T. Titus, 
eastern representative of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association; Frank W. Whitty, vice 
president of the Blacker & Shepard Co., Bos- 


——— 


Boston Trade Suggests 
Manufacturers Prepare 
Lumber Handbook 


ton; A. B. Henderson, structural engineer, 
Densmore, LeClear & Robbins, Boston, acting 
for Francis S. Wells, member of the Boston 
building code revision committee; Roy Perkins, 
of the John M. Woods Co., East Caibridge, 
Mass.; Stuart Huckins, Tim-Manson-Huckings 
Co., East Boston, and Donald Nickerson, Day- 
enport-Brown Co., architectural woodwork, 
Boston, acting for Mr. Brown, of that corpora- 
tion, who also is taking part in the revision of 
the building code. 


Manufacturers May See Wisdom 


After the conference Prof. Killam discussed 
the entire situation quite frankly and at some 
length with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He declared his firm conviction 
that it is entirely practical and possible—and 
after the encouraging conference “perhaps prob- 
able”—that lumber manufacturers throughout 
the country, whatever species of wood they are 
sawing and shipping, will see the wisdom of 
getting together to bring about the compiling 
of a single, compact lumber specification bdcok 
for the convenient and intelligent use of archi- 
tects and engineers. 

Prof. Killam emphatically stated his firm 
opinion that unless lumbermen themselves make 
it as easy and simple to specify wood as it is 
now to specify steel, concrete or other struc- 
tural materials, a large potential demand for 
lumber will be turned into other channels. 

Following the informal luncheon and impor- 
tant conference there was an evening session of 
the Boston Lumber School, with J. F. Carter 
as principal speaker and Donald B. Hyde, mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Mr. Carter’s discussion will not be released 
for publication until he has edited the record of 
the proceedings. 

It may be stated, however, that the official 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion revealed that some very important con- 
ferences are to be held by the leading manu- 
facturers of both longleaf and shortleaf yellow 
pine early in November, at which time it is 
more than possible that some important news 
will be broadcast, particularly with reference to 
the radical simplification and stiffening upward 
of present grades to agree with the high qual- 
ity of the lumber that is actually being shipped 
from the southern pine producing regions to 
consumers throughout the world. 


Educated to Better Quality 


During the general discussion at the Boston 
Lumber School, several prominent retailers and 
especially Prof. Killam touched on this very 
point. It was brought out that lumber buyers, 
at least those here in the Northeast, have been 
educated by the southern pine manufacturers 
themselves to expect such high grade lumber, 
well above the actual quality called for by the 
official grade, that if a producer should ven- 
ture to ship material really justewithin the par- 
ticular grade the buyer would unhesitatingly re- 
ject it. Why not, therefore, questioners de- 
manded of Mr. Carter, revise the grade speci- 
fications radically upward to agree with the ac- 
tual quality of the lumber now being cut and 
shipped ? 

The evening session was attended by those 
who took part in the afternoon conference, and 
by a very large and representative gathering 
of the wide-awake lumber retailers and whole- 
salers of the metropolitan district. The general 


sentiment of the distributers appeared to be that 
the vitally important matter of making grade 
rules simple, whatever the species, as well as 
an accurate and scientific specification of the 
lumber actually being supplied to the market, 1s 
directly up to the lumber manufacturers them- 
selves and to them alone. 
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Many New Houses Under Construction 
Reports From Many Places Show Home Building Active 


Memphis, Tenn.— 


The Lee Lumber Co. has taken over 80 
puilding lots in the Highland Heights sub- 
division in exchange for 9 completed bunga- 
lows and cottages scattered through the city. 
The company plans to build attractive, mod- 
erately priced homes on the lots, work to be- 
gin in the near future. 


El Paso, Tex.— 


John W. Phillips, Phillips Realty & Build- 
jing Co., announces he has started construction 
of 7 Spanish-type bungalows in Richmond 
Terrace and Altura Park, at a cost of $30,000. 
The company recently completed and sold 
within the last six weeks 10 homes valued at 
$40,000 which it built in the vicinity of the 
new Austin High School, and has also just 
finished two homes on Memphis Street. Per- 
mits were issued for a 10-room duplex house 
on Memphis and 7 garages on East Rio 
Grande. 


St. Louis, Mo.— 


The Lafayette National Bank & ‘Trust Co. 
has started erection of a $50,000 building in 
Luxemburg, a suburb; St. Mary’s School of 
Nursing is under construction adjoining St. 
Mary’s Hospital on Clayton Road, a 7-story 
structure with gymnasium, lecture rooms, 
offices, recreation and rest rooms and all 
modern facilities; permit granted for the new 
unit of the Hadley Vocational School at 
3412-16 Thomas Street, to cost $125,000, 4- 
story building to house the machine shop unit 
of the school; work on a new 5b-story building 
for the Hub Furniture Co. has begun at 705 
Washington Avenue. 


Clayton, Mo.— 


The corner stone for the new 12-room grade 
school was laid here on Oct. 16. The school 
is to cost about $200,000. 


Denver, Colo.— 


During the week ending Oct. 11 building 
permits were issued for one $20,000 house, 
one $14,000 house and 20 camp cottages on 
Santa Fe Drive, and numerous small jobs, 
totaling $157,950, for the week. 


Jackson, Mich.— 


Marked improvement was shown in the 
building situation in Jackson during the sec- 
ond week of October, when 19 projects were 
authorized for a total estimated valuation of 
$15,306. This was the highest level for some 
time. Three new houses, a number of garages 
and small repair jobs made up the list. 


Sioux City, Iowa— 


Fall building is popular here judging by the 
number of permits taken out for residential 
construction during the last week. Max 
Foster has commenced an investment building 
program which includes 3 6-room dwellings 
on Grandview Boulevard, the first of which 
is now nearing completion. A. C. Sterling is 
building an Bnglish Colonial home, David 
Scott is building a home at 3234 Pierce Street, 
George Jungwirth has started work on a 
bungalow on McColm Street, Hattie Ellers is 
building a bungalow on South Cornelia, and 
Maggie Wallace has obtained a permit for a 
home on Jennings Street. 


| Houston, Tex.— 


That the lumber companies in this city are 
not yielding to the prevalent “hard times” 
superstition is proved by the fact that two 
of them, at least, have gone into building 
operations to considerable extent right at 
what has been considered the gloomiest 
Period. The Temple Lumber Co., according 
to J. H. Tampke, manager, has prepared 
Plans for several types of duplexes suitable 
for the new development called Temple Ter- 
race, and offers to build nine such structures 
on the deferred payment plan, the payments 





to be met by the rental of one apartment 
while the owner will live in the other. The 
West End Lumber Co. has at present 14 home 
building jobs under construction and 9 more 
are contracted for, according to President 
R. W. Peckham, who says that business has 
revived to a wonderful extent in the last few 
weeks. “We have already bought 23 carloads 
of lumber this month,” he said, “and also 
added another truck to our fleet. I am well 
pleased with reports from contractors and 
dealers in builders’ supplies, all of whom are 
strong in the belief that the period of de- 
pression is rapidly being dissipated. If we 
will all put our shoulders to the wheel, things 
will very soon be back to normal.” 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.— 


Building permits for September in this 
township number 56 and the total cost is 
given as $273,135. The structures to be 
erected include 4 private dwellings, 11 private 
garages, 17 alterations and additions, 1 educa- 
tional building, and a number of small re- 
pair, porch and temporary construction jobs. 


Mansfield, Ohio— 


The second week of October seems to indi- 
eate another banner month for construction 
of homes in this city, the total valuation of 
permits during the week amounting to more 
than $27,000, nearly equal to the entire month 
of August. Three new homes are to be 
started at once, one on Lawnview Avenue, one 
on Raleigh Avenue and one on Woodland 
Avenue. One residence is to be remodeled 
at a cost of $2,000 and a number of garages 
are to be built. The Isaly Dairy Co. will 
erect a three-story addition to the present 
building. 


Greenwich, Conn.— 


Permits have been issued for a new parish 
house for the First Congregational Church, 
to cost $90,000, and for a new six-room dwell- 
ing on Wellington Street to.cost $6,000. H. D. 
Hubbard is erecting a 7-room dwelling and 
one-car garage on Knoll Street to cost $12,000. 
Several other garages and several repair jobs 
were on the week’s permit list. 


Beloit, Wis.— 


(Two houses are going up at the corner of 
Second and Pine streets for W. S. Gabel and 
one a block away for Mrs. C. Hansen. A new 
home is almost completed on Walnut Street 
for Charles Ebey and a new apartment build- 
ing is to start soon at Third Street and Lin- 
coln Avenue, 


Sycamore, Ill.— 


Through the so-called slack building season 
60 homes in this little city have been re- 
modeled and modernized at an average cost 
of $1,000 per home. Plans have been drawn 
for other projects of this kind that, it is be- 
lieved, will swell the number of remodeled 
homes by the first of the year to 100. 


Clear Lake, Iowa— 


Excavation has begun here for a fine $30,000 
residence to be erected by J. E. Decker on 
the north shore of the lake. 


Perryville, Mo.— 


The corner stone of a $250,000 dormitory 
building being erected for St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary was laid Oct. 18. The building will be 
ready for occupation by March l. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.— 


Harry A. Hurni has taken a contract to erect 
a 7-room house with 2-car garage on Tip- 
perary Road for Cleon Stickney and also has 
two smaller houses under way in that sec- 
tion. William Monday is erecting a bunga- 
low in Euclid Avenue for Ralph Starkweather 
and another home on East Walnut Street for 
Octavio Guerisco. Richard Van Bochove has 
awarded a contract for a 6-room home for 


' other one under way. 


himself on Cobb Avenue, of a semi-English 
style, with all modern improvements. O. M. 
Beach has just completed a bungalow on 
Stockbridge Avenue and has started rebuild- 
ing a large home in Paw Paw making it into 
a four-family apartment. The exterior of 
this building is to be covered with shingle 
siding. A 4-car garage will be built on the 
property. 


Morristown, Pa.— 


A large number of suburban properties 
changed hands last week, unimproved and 
improved about equally divided. Robert Carn- 
rath purchased a large plot on which it is 
planned to erect a $100,000 home. Another 
tract of one and a half acres on Muirfield 
Road was purchased by Dagit Bros., who will 
erect a residence to sell for $70,000. A store 
and apartment house to cost about $25,000 
will be erected on a site at Haverford and 
Wynnewood roads and a number of new homes 
of similar cost formerly erected for sale have 
found owners. 


Lamar, Colo.— 


A new church is nearing completion here 
and a new plumbing and heating shop on 
Main Street is under way. New dwellings 
and new service stations are being built in 
several parts of the city. 


Clay Center, Kan.— 


N. L. Hillman has let the contract for the 
erection of a new 6-room bungalow on Sixth 
and Anthony streets, to be equipped with 
modern appliances, side porch etc. 


Cimarron, Kan.— 


Plans are being worked on by H. Dickerson 
for the erection of a 35-room hotel, modern 
in every respect. 


Biloxi, Miss.— 


A decided improvement in building activities 
is noted in this month’s report of permits 
issued, which considerably surpass those of 
the last few months. Among them is a permit 
for the rebuilding of the Avelez Hotel, re- 
cently partly destroyed by fire, at a cost of 
$10,000. Two new homes, one rebuilding of 
a burned home and a number of rather ex- 
tensive repair jobs are also listed. 


Alliance, Neb.— 


The first few days of October saw building 
permits granted to the amount of $14,000, 
something of a record for this year in Alli- 
ance. Mrs. A. E. Grau will build a duplex 
house on Cheyenne Avenue, costing $5,000; 
Steve Deaver is planning a $7,500 residence 
on Big Horn and John Kearns will put up a 
$2,000 home on Duncan Avenue, 


White Plains, N. Y.— 


For the week ended Oct, 11 permits were 
issued for an $18,000 store building, a $6,000 
residence, one private garage and three home 
repair jobs. 


Oconomowoc, Wis.— 


Contracts have been awarded for a $60,000 
apartment for 16 families with garages to be 
erected by Edgar F. Thomas. 


Clarendon, Tex.— 


The Clarendon residential section after a 
dull period is getting back to normal growth 
with one new home just completed and an- 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Speed have completed one of the most 
beautiful and modern homes in Clarendon and 
threw it open to inspection by the public 
over the week-end. Judging by the way the 
citizens of Clarendon accepted and enjoyed 
the personally conducted sight-seeing tour of 
the new home, other new homes will soon be 
under way. 
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Cutting Fire Losses 


WasuHINcTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The National 
Fire Waste Council meeting, held here recently 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, was much inter- 
ested in the address of Fred P. Higgins, as- 
sistant fire marshal of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who outlined the educational and inspection 
work of the fire department of the Furniture 
Capital that has steadily brought down the an- 
nual fire loss during several years past. 

Mr. Harris began by telling frankly how in 
his earlier years in the fire department he ac- 
cepted things as they were and did as little 
as he could get by with. He told how the fire- 
men did more damage to buildings than the 
fires they went to fight etc. 

He then told of the successive steps taken 
that finally led to a system under which a card 
is kept for every building in Grand Rapids. 
The educational campaign carried on mean- 
while by the department, with the active As- 
sistance of the property owners, business men, 
and Boy Scouts, the latter holding many meet- 
ings and rendering valiant assistance, Grand 
Rapids has virtually eliminated what is known 
as “careless” fires. 

With all hands working, the result has been 
quite remarkable. The 1923 fire loss in Grand 
Rapids was $1,172,676.76. In 1924 it had de- 
creased to $1,076,467.78. A year later the loss 


was $817,625.45. In 1926 it had dropped to 
$312,825.49. In 1929 it was $187,346.58, and 
this year has been running about the same 
ratio. 


That surely is getting the loss down, and the 
fire company in which Mr. Harris served, 
which started the ball rolling, deserves a large 
measure of the credit. With Grand Rapids 
growing like all other important cities, the fire 
losses have been cut down to a very low level, 
where formerly everybody seemed to accept it 
as a matter of course that as the city grew the 
fire losses would increase. Incidentally, the 
entire fire department now exercises care to 
see that no unnecessary damage is done to prop- 
erty in fighting fires. They no longer smash 
and break right and left. 

x * * 


Alterations on Installment Plan 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20—While the an- 
nouncement of Sears, Roebuck & Co., of its 
new plan to finance repairs, alterations and 
house modernization generally as a complement 
of its financing and erection of new houses has 
served splendidly to call attention to a weak 
spot in building financing, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association points out that 
the installment financing of modernization did 
not originate with Sears-Roebuck. 

In fact, there dre a number of local finance 
companies throughout the United States which 
have been doing a land office business in this 
line for several years past, and it is said that 
during the present depression they have been 
overwhelmed with customers desiring to finance 
modernization on the installment plan. 

The N. L. M. A. sees in this field an enticing 
opportunity for active lumbermen in almost any 
community of 10,000 persons or more to or- 
ganize a local financing company to handle 
modernization on the monthly payment basis. 
Such a company was organized in Washington 
about four years ago and has met with phe- 
nomenal success from the standpoint of share- 
holders, contractors and home owners. 

There is scarcely a house in the country 5 
years old that could not be made more attrac- 
tive and comfortable by some alteration, addi- 
tion or improvement. This item may cost as 


Make Progress With Underwriters 


Fire Insurance Interests and Lumber Industry Appoint Representative C ommuttees—Grading 


Rules and Mat Service of TX Department Explained 


much as $1,000 or more. The householder, who 
is perhaps already carrying his house on first 
and second mortgages, making monthly pay- 
ments on the latter if not the former, can not 
easily place his hands on $1,000 or more to 
increase the comfort of his family and appre- 
ciation of the value of his property. 

The company doing business here steps into 
the picture at this point. The home owner 
without spot cash applies to the company for a 
loan. The company, after reasonable and proper 
inquiry advances the money to the contractor 
who is to handle the job, as needed, taking 
back from the contractor the amortized obliga- 
tions of the house owner, endorsed by the con- 
tractor. Payments are at a flat rate and may 
run over as long a period as 24 months. 

This company has been operating for four 
years and during that time has not lost a 
cent through default of payments. The manager 
of the company is confident that what has 


October 35, 1989 
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Insurance-Lumber Committees Named 


A forward step has been made in the relations 
between the insurance and lumber industries by 
the announcement of the naming of representa. 
tive committees of both interests to work to. 
gether in an effort to reduce controversy and 
friction and bring about good will. 

A series of informal conferences over a year 
or more between representatives of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, and fire insurance men 
and the agreement made May 6 in New York 
to appoint a representative committee have re- 
sulted in the following being named: 

For the stock fire insurance companies—B, 
M. Culver, America Fore Group, chairman of 
the fire prevention committee, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; H. T. Cartlidge, Liver. 
pool & London & Globe Insurance Co., mem- 
ber of the fire prevention committee, N, B, 
F. U.; Victor Roth, Security of New Haven 











Special test of a 75-foot bowstring truss built of Douglas fir by the Summerbell Co. of New 


York City. 


The truss carried a load of 135,000 pounds, more than twice the prescribed load. 


Engineers say that such a truss will carry at least as large a load as a steel truss of similar 


design. 


[See story appearing on page 42 of the Oct. 18 issue of the American Lumberman— 


Editor.) 





been done in the national capital can be done 
with common benefit to householders, contrac- 
tors and investors throughout the country. 

* * * 


Temporary Buildings for Research 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—“Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry” recently gave a 
most excellent tip to the universities of the 
country when it suggested temporary wooden 
shacks for research work, rather than to con- 
tinue to cramp and limit their work by failure 
to provide a place where “an investigator can 
drive nails and knock holes in the wall with- 
out calling a conference of the board of direc- 
tors and summoning the regents.” 

It tells how “here and there, as we go about, 
we find high-grade work being done in wooden 
shacks, in buildings with movable and remov- 
able walls and in structures using sheet iron 
to keep out the elements,” and adds: 

Most of these temporary buildings have 
been a part of the equipment used by indus- 
tries, but there is no reason why the univer- 
sities should not follow this example, espe- 
cially when one realizes that the cost of con- 
struction of these temporary shacks is small 
indeed. * * * Investigations which are 
dangerous or obnoxious, because of gases or 
excess noise, can be segregated to advantage 
on a lot dedicated to such useful purposes. 


Insurance Co., chairman of the building code 
committee, N. B. F. U.; J. M. Thomas, Home 
Insurance Co., chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee, N. B. F. U.; F. D. Layton, 
National Insurance Co. of Hartford, member 
of executive committee, N. B. F. U. 

For the lumber industry: A. C. Dixon, 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association; W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, vice president and 
treasurer, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association; C. W. Nelson, Frost Lumber In- 
dustries, St. Louis, Mo., vice chairman of 
committee on statistical lumber accounting, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 
Cc. R. MacPherson, Wilson Cypress Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., director, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; DeVere Dierks, Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent, building code advisory board, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Arthur 
E. Lane, Arthur E. Lane Lumber Corporation, 
president, National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association; Spencer D. Baldwin, 
Baldwin Lumber Co. and Junction Milling Co. 
Jersey City, N. J., president of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Two committees, one for each of the m- 
dustries, composed of engineers” and experts, 
have been appointed and will act in an advisory 
capacity to the above named standing com- 
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mittees. These committees will meet in New 


York City on Oct. 30 and 31, at which time or- 
ganization of the work of these committees will 
be completed and a definite program purposing 
to eliminate controversial questions of major in- 
terest to the parties concerned will be turned 
over to the advisory committees for detailed dis- 
cussion in the hope of arriving at a solution of 
the many points of differences which exist be- 
tween fire insurance interests on one hand and 
the lumber industry on the other. 

During the course of the informal confer- 
ences, the underwriters have shown a disposition 
to meet the lumber industry half way, evidenc- 
ing this by corrections made in some of the 
publications of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in New York City. In reprints 
the phraseology has been changed; for example, 
from “in large numbers of spreading fires the 
wooden shingle roof has been a contributing 
factor,” to “in large numbers of spreading fires 
a poor grade of wooden shingle roof has been a 
contributing factor.” Likewise dealing with 
“Sparks on Roofs,” the phraseology has been 
changed to indicate that “poor grades of wooden 
roofs” have been responsible for a great amount 
of destruction. 

The underwriters, further, have agreed to 
modify other publications containing statements 
detrimental to the lumber interests and have 
also definitely halted their drive to push the pas- 
sage of anti-shingle ordinances in cities through- 
out the country. 

Because of ‘the continued efforts of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to- 
ward ameliorating conditions and because of the 
satisfactory compromise reached with the fire 
underwriters, it is expected that much progress 
will be accomplished by the newly appointed 


standing committees, whose work will be 
watched with great interest. 
eee 


Wooden Boxes for Dynamite 

Out of sight, out of mind, does not hold good 
where dynamite, handlers of explosives and 
mines are concerned. Containers for such peril- 
ous merchandise must be sturdy, rigid and self- 
supporting. The old reliable wooden box as- 
sures all these, but it does not stop there. 

Down in the fastnesses of the earth the 
wooden box is put to innumerable uses after it 
has served as a container for explosives, and 
the opinions of engineers as to its serviceability 
carry weight with explosives manufacturers. 

In addition to serving as containers for ship- 
ping dynamite and other explosives, these boxes 
are used for tamping fuses and caps, for con- 
venient shelves and receptacles for accessories 
when spiked to the wall, for handy seats during 
rest periods, or for notebook tables and ulti- 
mately for firewood, for kindling the forge. 

One engineer says: “Truly a host of miners’ 
conveniences would be taken away from us if 
dynamite were shipped in any container that is 
less substantial than a wooden box. It would be 
a veritable tragedy to the miner, and a nuisance 
to the operator.” 

Another engineer declares that he would 
rather pay 50 cents more per box and have the 
dynamite and powder delivered in wooden boxes 
and keep the contents dry, because the ground 
is usually wet where blasting is being done. 

xs « 
Plan Service for Newspapers 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—In addition 
to the limited architectural building page: serv- 
ice that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is supplying to newspapers inde- 
pendently of and also in association with its 
free advertising ready-made matrix copy serv- 
ice for the use and convenience of lumber deal- 
ers, arrangements have now been made to in- 
sure adequate attention to frame houses in a 
new architectural publicity service. 

This service is being prepared and distributed 
by Mrs. Cora Wilson, who was formerly editor 
of the Home Guild Service. The house sketches 
and plans of this latter organization appeared 
regularly. last year in several hundred daily 
newspapers. It was distributed by the Newspa- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Observations 


By the Way 
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An active, alert, energetic lumber sales- 
man, who is far beyond the rank of an order 
taker, and who has a remarkable capacity 

for visualizing business, said 


A Plan to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
For Real MAN recently: “If the princi- 
Selling pals of my company would set 


aside a fund of $500,000 to 

be used in assisting our dealers to finance 
the building of small homes (and they could 
make this appropriation easily), | can see 
where we would provide a steady market 
for much of our lumber and at the same 
time secure the good will and hearty co- 
operation of the dealers wherever we put 
the plan into effect.” Briefly, his thought 
was that this fund would be made available 
to small communities only. Each salesman 
would have a certain amount allocated to 
his territory and he would be responsible for 
placing the money, watching construction, 
assisting the dealer in securing the use of 
the proper material and making the collec- 
tions. As collections came in a revolving 
fund would be created that would continue 
to be used in the same way. The success of 
the plan presupposes that the salesman will 
know his product, will be able to advise its 
proper use, will know good construction and 
will be able to work harmoniously with the 
dealer, the builder and the home owner. He 
believes his company has that kind of sales- 
men. He believes that this plan would not 
only be of real service to the dealer and the 
prospective home owner, but that it would 
make of each of these dealers permanent 
customers, not alone for the lumber for these 
homes, but for their lumber needs generally. 
That’s a mighty fine merchandising idea, 
emanating from the brain of a real salesman. 

* * * 

In three of the Southern States outstand- 
ing lumbermen are aspiring to the office of 


Governor. In every case these men are 

offering for the office of chief 
Serve executive solely out of a de- 
Well sire to render a patriotic serv- 
Always ice to the people and to en- 


deavor to provide for their 
States business administrations that will, in 
a measure, at least, take them out of the 
mire of cheap politics and place them on a 
higher plane of service and achievement. In 
Tennessee, C. Arthur Bruce is the Republi- 
can nominee. He is at the head of a pre- 
eminently successful lumber company and 
is an economist and a merchandiser of note. 
In Mississippi, Hugh White is leading the 
fight for a clean, business government. He 
is of a pioneer lumber family and himself a 
notably successful lumberman. In Louisiana, 
Harry P. Williams, a member of one of the 
oldest and most successful lumber families in 
the State, has announced hig intention to 
offer for Governor to succeed the present 
incumbent, who is the primary nominee for 
United States Senator. It is refreshing and 
encouraging to note the increasing number 
of lumbermen who are willing to make the 
business sacrifices necessary in order to serve 
their States in places of great responsibility. 
Washington has been served notably by a 
lumberman governor; a former governor of 
West Virginia, recently deceased, was a lum- 
berman; another outstanding lumberman, 
John Raine, of Rainelle, is now serving that 
State in the legislature from one of the 
mountain districts. There are numerous 


others, but to list all of the lumbermen who 
are serving or have served their people in 
political offices would occupy more space 
than is available here. Be it said to their 
credit, they always have served well. 


* * * 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN the other day a correspondent told of 
an interesting experience he had in soliciting 

funds in his city for the com- 


Sympathy munity chest. He was as- 
And signed a certain section which 
Dollars he had covered in previous 


years and because of past ex- 
periences and the prevailing business depres- 
sion he approached the task this year rather 
reluctantly and fearfully. But let him tell 
the story: “There have always been some 
fellows who would kick because some par- 
ticular organization would get too much 
money, or find some other excuse for giving 
sparingly, or not at all. This year many 
were feeling bluer than they did last year 
and I| expected a harder job than before. In- 
stead of that, I found it easier. Some fellows 
whose incomes had not changed and even 
some whose incomes had decreased, in- 
creased their subscriptions this year because 
they realized the need, knowing there were 
fewer people who could give and a larger 
number needing help. The community chest 
quota was fully subscribed. I found some 
office girls who had given $5 last year, giv- 
ing $6 this year and some who had given $5 
now giving $8, and all this giving this year 
seemed to be done with a better spirit than 
I have ever known it to be done before.” 
What a splendid commentary upon the great. 
heart of the American citizen, which throbs 
in sympathy for those in need, and which in- 
spires the expression of this sympathy in dol- 
lars, not words. 
* * * 
Pity the poor banker. He seems to be 
having a terribly hard experience in this time 
of depression. He just can’t make any 


' money. If you don't believe 
Pity the it, just listen to this tale of 
Poor woe as related in a letter to 
Banker the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN: “A banker told me the 
other day that a man offered him a deposit 
of a million dollars and he turned it down. 
He told this would-be depositor that the bank 
could not afford to pay him 2 percent inter- 
est on this deposit, when all it could hope to 
make on it would be 1'4 percent. I asked 
the banker why it was that under those con- 
ditions the cost of financing a home is so 
high and so hard to handle. He said he 
could never understand why somebody has 
not devised a simple, expedient and worth 
while plan of home financing, because homes 
should furnish the best security that he knew 
of.” Perhaps the average man-on-the-street 
would wonder why this banker, himself, who 
has to turn down deposits because he can’t 
make the money earn more than 114 per- 
cent, does not turn his attention to working 
out a plan that would set this money to work 
building homes, creating good, substantial 
citizens, and beautifying the community. 
With the best security in the world behind 
it, this money, used to finance homes, would 
return many times more than 1|!4 percent 
and not be burdensome to the home owner, 
either. 
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Coos Bay, Ore., Oct. 18—Coos County and 
Curry County, Oregon, contain most of the 
billion feet of Port Orford cedar which is the 
world’s supply of this specialty wood. True it 
is, that adjoining counties have a little of the 
wood sprinkled in the forests of fir, spruce and 
other species of timber, but for the most part 
the logs from such outlying stands move to 
Coos Bay for manufacture in the mills of the 
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Port Orford cedar closet lining. The package 

is 6 feet long and contains 144 lineal feet of 

fex3%4-inch lining dried down to 5 percent 
moisture content in Moore dry kilns 


Port Orford Cedar Products Co., and other 
mills of the vicinity. 

Port Orford cedar is classed as a specialty 
wood; meaning that it is a wood for special 
uses. And it has special uses indeed, ranging 
from a material that, because of its strength and 
minute grain may be sliced into veneers 1/120 
of an inch in thickness—so thin they are lami- 
nated into a covering for airplane wings; as 
separators for electric storage batteries and vats 


Port Orford Cedar a 
Product for Varied Uses 





for chemicals because 
of its resistance to acid 
attack; by artists in 
wood carving because 
sharp details may be 
executed without failure 
of the wood structure; 
by Venetian blind man- 
ufacturers because, once 
seasoned, it doesn’t 
warp, shrink or crack; 
by manufacturers of 
musical and _ scientific 
instruments, piano and 
furniture manufacturers 
because of its ability to 
“stay put” and to take 











various finishes perfect- 
ly; by architects to car- 
ry out intricate designs 
in moldings, interior 
finish, paneling, built-in 
chests or cabinets; by aircraft builders because 
of its great strength and lightness; by manufac- 
turers requiring vats that will resist the action 
of acids or other chemicals; for out-door furni- 
ture trellises, pergolas, lattice work, shelter 
houses; by manufacturers of wood novelties, 
rules, gasoline gages or items on which print- 
ing must be done; turned stock; arrow shafts 
that must remain straight and true; in washing 
machine parts; and for the storage of articles 
which might be attacked by moths, as the long- 
contained peculiar odor characteristic of the 
wood repels moths and other insects. Lining 
closets, wardrobes, chests and drawers with Port 
Ordord cedar is an efficacious method of pre- 
venting insect attack of the contents. Port Or- 
ford cedar, once dry, does not check, warp, nor 
open up at joints. It does not splinter, and 
holds nails well. 

The Japanese, for centuries, have been noted 
as artisans in wood and, many years ago they 
recognized in Port Orford cedar the qualifica- 
tions they required in their treatments for the 
beautification of wood. Their imports of this 
wood have steadily increased. It is used in 
construction of their temples, shrines, public 
buildings and in the better homes of the nation. 

England is a steady customer, using the wood 
for ship building, for interior finish of homes, 
buildings and ships, for ship decking because of 
its resistance to wear, and for small boats be- 
cause of its strength, lightness, and resistance 
to insect or marine borer attack. Tropical 
countries, where termites are prevalent, buy 
































Some of the wide boat lumber 16, 18 and 20 inches wide manufactured 
and which may be had either air or kiln dried. Mr. Parr is shown 
holding the boards in position 





Moore dry kiln at plant of the Port Orford Cedar Products Co. Glenn 
A. Parr (shown in the foreground) is dry kiln operator and superin- 
tendent of the re-manufacturing department 


the wood because of its resistance to such 
attack. Germany and France buy it for 
special purposes, and Scotland—the land of 
astute buyers—uses Port Orford cedar in public 
buildings, hospitals, fine hotels and private 
homes. 

Yet with all the splendid qualifications listed 
above (and many more unmentioned) this wood 
is used in the United States also for dock pil- 
ing, telephone poles, railroad ties, bridge and 
ship decking, icing platforms, trucking plat- 
forms, highway fences and guide posts, win- 
dow boxes, greenhouse sash, ship building; for 
residential and building construction; in min- 
ing and smelting operations; and many other 
uses, for which, because of its strength, dura- 
bility, affinity for paint and enamel, and quali- 
fications as a gluing material, is is preferred. 


The strength of Port Orford cedar is nearly 
as great as that of white oak, according to tests 
reported by the Forest Products Laboratory, yet 
it is easily worked by hand or machinery to intri- 
cate patterns. The wood is yellowish-white in 
appearance; its affinity for stain is such that, 
after the stain is applied, it appears to have had 
the stained color always. 

The wood is so highly decay resistant that 
snags left standing, when an area was burned 
over eighty years ago, are still sound; in fact, 
a telephone company specifies that its orders for 
poles be filled, as far as practicable, from trees 
whose growth was stopped by the fire in 1850. 
A mill built at Empire, Ore., more than forty 
years ago, today stands on the original Port 












































Finished Venetian blind and rail stock; size .125x2%-inch, dried to 4 
percent moisture content. 
slats, head rail, center rail and bottom rail 


The package contains a set consisting of 
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Orford cedar piling and the piles show no sign 
of decay nor teredo, or other marine borer at- 


we steamship built of Port Orford cedar be- 
fore the Civil War is still in active service to- 

y, and in sound condition. Several sailing 
yessels built of this durable wood 50 or more 
ars ago are still in service in the halibut fleet 
which operates off the coast of Alaska. 

Houses built of this material as early as 1880 
are still intact. One such house built in 1882 
was paneled in this wood and the paneling 
ainted white, the original paint on which is 
still in excellent condition. 

The wood is easily dried in the latest type 
Moore dry kilns. Venetian blind stock ranging 
from one inch to 3 inches in thickness is put 
into a kiln in the same load and is dried down 
to 4 percent moisture content with practically 
no fall-down in grade; in fact Glenn A. Parr, 
kiln operator for the Port Orford Cedar Prod- 
ucts Co., says its loss from degrade is less 
than one-half of one percent. 

Port Orford cedar is available in mixed cars 
from the Port Orford Cedar Products Co., 
Marshfield, Ore., in all grades of clear, shop 
and common, and in standard sizes of boards, 
dimension and timbers, as well as in plywood 
in all thicknesses from Ys-inch upward, in pan- 
els up to 48x96 inches. 





First Windowless Factory Building 


FitcHpurG, Mass., Oct. 20.—Contracts have 
been awarded here for industry’s first window- 
less factory building. This will be the $1,500,- 
000 plant of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
mention of which was made in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This most unusual factory building is to have 
solid, sound-resisting walls entirely without 
windows, and the roof will have neither win- 
dows nor skylights The necessary illumination 
is to be furnished by hundreds of 1,000-watt 
electric lights arranged to provide a degree of 
uniform light intensity that is rarely if ever 
possible in daylight factories which are de- 
pendent upon the weather and the cleanliness 
of windows. Among the many innovations is 
to be the painting of machinery a vivid orange 
shade to increase visibility and to help reduce 
accidents, and the ceilings and walls are to be 
blue, green and white, according to a carefully 
planned scientific color scheme. 

Fresh air is to be brought to all parts of the 
huge structure by an ingenious ventilation sys- 
tem that includes the necessary attention to 
temperature and purification. Under all heavy 
machinery there are to be cork pads and other 
careful effort is to be made to reduce noise to 
an absolute minimum. 


Must Lose to Win 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—“We have been 
passing through, and are still in, the era fol- 
lowing years of over expansion and mass pro- 
duction in all lines, the building industry not 
excepted,” said Julius Seidel, president of Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., in a recent interview. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

It is an axiom that when in any one line, 
or a pumbher of lines of business, production 
exceeds demand, activity is halted until ex- 
cess stocks have been worked off. Business 
that rightfully, in the ordinary line of prog- 
ress, was intended for the present and near 
future, was put through in the past year; and 
hence the halting. Under the “urge .and 
speed-up” policy little thought was given to 
the economic result. We must lose to win 
and the application of the best thought will 
again set us right. 

Inasmuch as general lines of business are 
hot yet active, it naturally follows that the 
building industry is in the same _ position. 
The demand which we hoped would develop 
this fall has not materialized. Improvement 
will no doubt be delayed until late spring or 
Summer of 1931. The building industries have 
&@ most unusual opportunity of laying the 
foundation for investment in building—new 
and old—of all kinds, when the upward swing, 
Which is sure to come, sets in. 





Dam Will Permit Log Booming 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 18.—Above 10,000,000,- 
000 feet of merchantable timber tributary to 
Wenatchee that could be rafted or floated down 
the Columbia River will be made comparatively 
easy to manufacture on the completion of the 
huge Rock Island hydro-electric dam project 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., ac- 
cording to rough estimates of forestry officials. 
This timber consists principally of Pondosa pine, 
silver fir and western red cedar. 

The timber is growing in four Washington 
counties. Up to this time it has not been found 
practical to utilize the Columbia for logging 
owing to the swift current, which, running on 
an average of six miles an hour, makes booming 
of logs a difficult task. The dam will be com- 
pleted in 1932 at which time it is probable a 
number of lumber plants will be established 
on the 24-mile section of the damned-up river. 
The dam itself will be 50 feet high. 


Building Shows Marked Gain 


Prospective building conditions throughout 
the entire United States showed improvement in 
September over the preceding month, according 
to official reports of building permits issued in 
577 leading cities and towns as made to S. W. 
Straus & Co. 

The volume of permits for September was 
$168,254,846 compared with $161,609,331 in 
August—a gain of 4 percent. This gain is all 
the more significant in view of the fact that 
normal seasonal factors call for a decline of 
more than 91% percent between the two months. 

The September figures were 23 percent below 
those of September last year, when the volume 
was $218,009,891. However, this is a substantial 
improvement over the 37 percent loss in August 
and indicates that building is continuing the 
steady upward climb toward normal, which, with 
but few interruptions, has been going on since 
early this year. 

Records of past years show that building 
permits precede actual construction operations 
by between three and five months. If this prece- 
dent continues in the present situation, a distinct 
increase in actual building activities should pos- 
sibly be experienced throughout the country 
sometime between December and March. Sucha 
revival in construction might well be the basis 
of improved business conditions generally. 

An encouraging factor in the situation last 
month was that whatever declines in building 
permits have been registered appear to be spread 
over the smaller communities while the bigger 
cities are more than holding their own. For 
example, New York City fell only $2,000,000 
behind September last year, while Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Jersey City, 
Albany, Portland, Ore., Dallas, Houston and 
other leading cities showed a pronounced gain 
over the same month last year. 

The Straus index of building permits regis- 
tered a 4 percent increase in September over 
August, in spite of the fact that the seasonal 
factor based on the period from 1923 to 1929 





called for a decline of 9.7 percent between those 
months. September, 1930, furthermore, is the 
first month since July, 1929, that the Straus 
index has exceeded the calculated line of trend. 
It should be remembered in this connection, how- 
ever, that this line of trend is based on the trend 
of building permits since 1923. This trend has 
been downward since the middle of 1926 and 
for September, 1930, was 25 percent under July, 
1929. The return toward the line of trend 
which began in April of this year has been twice 
interrupted by declines in June and August. 

The 25 cities throughout the country which 
reported the largest volume of building permits 
for the month as a group registered a 29 percent 
gain over August, 1930, and a 7 percent loss 
from September, 1929. The volume of permits 
in the 25 cities in September was $101,132,905, 
compared with $78,628,443 in August, 1930, and 
$109,181,952 in September, 1929. 


Tells of Russian Railroads 


PortLaANnD, Ore., Oct. 18.—When here this 
week on an inspection trip, Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway, told in in- 
terviews observations he made on a 16,000-mile 
tour of inspection in Russia, whence he returned 
a few weeks ago. The inspection was in behalf 
of the Russian railway systems. 

Mr. Budd said Russia has about 50,000 miles 
of railroads but plans many new projects, in- 
cluding extensions into new districts as, for in- 
stance, the Caucasus where the topography is 
much like that of the mountainous sections of 
the Pacific coast. He said that for the present 
the Russian equipment consists of smaller loco- 
motives and cars than are used in America but 
intimated that these will eventually give way to 
heavier rolling stock. Extensive developments 
were going on in the country east of Leningrad. 

Russian timber that Mr. Budd saw did not 
compare in size with timber of the Pacific 
Northwest. He said the Russian engineers and 
experts who conferred with him were tremend- 
ously eager to learn all about progressive 
methods and new ideas in the development of 
the country and its resources. 








Director of Trade Association 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 20—At a _ recent 
meeting in Niagara Falls, Ont., of the Ameri- 
can Trade Association Executives, the Roches- 
ter Ad Club was honored through the election 
of Paul S. Collier as a director of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Collier not only is a member of the 
Rochester Ad Club but is secretary-manager of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and has been active in the affairs of the 
American Trade Association Executives. Other 
directors elected with Mr. Collier were C. D. 
Williams, manager-director of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association, Boston; Leslie Smith, 
manager of the National Ice Industries, Chi- 
cago, and William Whitfield Woods, president 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers, who 
also was elected president of the American 
Trade Association Executives. 





Orders Again 2 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 23—Six hundred and twenty-nine softwood mills of eight associ- 
ations for the week ended Oct. 18 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 238,782,000 feet, shipments, 235,841,000 feet, and orders, 243,034,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


ee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association...... _ eee 
California Redwood Association............... 

po ee er 

Hardwoods— 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


Totals, hardwoods..........e.+.+. 








No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
6 144 47,906,000 49,749,000 50,085,000 
: 228 123,855,000 112,224,000 125,050,000 
. 91 31,295,000 36,939,000 36,289,000 
‘ 24 19,026,000 19,016,000 17,235,000 
“ 7 1,943,000 2,373,000 2,276,000 
‘ 22 1,330,000 1,451,000 1,160,000 
‘ 100 7,102,000 7,397,000 5,286,000 
. 13 6,325,000 6,692,000 5,653,000 
“~ 629 238,782,000 235,841,000 243,034,000 
‘ 241 24,963,000 25,146,000 24,776,000 
- 22 1,225,000 1,962,000 1,254,000 
263 26,188,000 27,108,000 26,030,000 
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A Big Yard Built 


A Fire Prepared the Way for a Modern Plant — Efficiency of Labor 





and of Sales Making 


When the Murphy Lumber Co., Urbana, Ohio, finished its big 
warehouse, back in 1922, it had a house warming and invited every- 
body. This warehouse covers more than an acre of ground, and 
so there was lots of room; but there needed to be, for about 15,000 
people accepted the invitation. A big orchestra from Columbus 
was perched up on a second deck that tops a central tier of bins, 
and people danced up there and down in the alleys. That party 
is still remembered in Urbana. 

Joseph Murphy is an experienced lumberman and has devoted 
his mature years to the business. He knows Urbana and the 
country surrounding the city. He has the only lumber yard in 
the town, a place of probably 8,000 or 10,000 people; but at that 
he isn’t free of at least the fringes of competition, for towns are 
frequent in this rich farming area of the Buckeye State, and each 
town and village has its lumber facilities. 

Fire made a rather clean sweep of the yard during the World 
War, and with building hard to do at that time Mr. Murphy man- 
aged to get along with temporary arrangements until he built the 
present plant. That was done in 1922. 


A Warehouse Built for Efficiency 


This big warehouse lies between two railroads and is not a 
perfect square, for one road swings in at an angle. The shape of 
the ground gave some difficulty in making the design; but Mr. 
Murphy overcame this by fitting the outer walls to the outline of 
the lot and by dividing the interior into blocks of proper size by 
means of alleys. The combination of fire ordinances and the fact 
that Mr. Murphy operates a cement block plant led to the erec- 
tion of the building from this material. 

As a person approaches the front of this mam- 
moth structure he immediately notices two 
things; the big building material store with its 
display windows, and the row of truck garages 
opening into the street beyond the sales rooms. 
Since the building was large and covered most 
of the lot it seemed advisable to use part of the ~ 
space for storing the trucks. But planning for 
this was something of a question. It was an- “ 
swered by a row of separate stalls, each with 
its own door and each separated from the others 
by a solid wall. There is an 8-inch concrete 
slab over the top; so each garage is a separate 
cell, isolated by heavy walls. This, of course, 


(Left) Warehouse and offices of the Murphy Lumber Co., Urbana, O hio. 


warehouse. 
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to Serve Its Trade 


A Wealth of Ideas About Storage and Handling 


has its effect in a low insurance rate. The slab over the to 
serves as a floor for a big sash and door room. Part of this unit 
serves also as a room for paint oils and a reserve stock of paints 
This room also is set off by itself by means of heavy concrete 
walls and top. 

At one time the company was in the furnace business ag 
side line, but this business proved to be so distinct from the 
lumber business that Mr. Murphy sold it out to a furnace map 
who uses one of the garage units as an office and shop. A ge. 
tion of storage space in the interior of the building holds the 
stock of heating pipes and the like that make up a part of the 
furnace business. 


An Educational Sales Display 


The offices and sales room are attractive and skilfully arranged, 
Some changes have been made here since the building was com. 
pleted, and the alterations were made for the purpose of bringing 
buyers through the front door into the midst of the displays. 
Formerly they came directly to the order desk and didn’t get in 
among the displays unless they made a deliberate effort to go in. 
The changes have also increased the window space and the 
flood of lights. 

In the store are a series of sales tables with the tops divided 
into compartments by glass partitions; the sort of things one sees 
in an up-to-date hardware store. These contain paint brushes, 
small articles of household hardware, padlocks and the like. One 
table had a collection of molding samples duly labeled. On the 
side opposite the order desk and the offices is a display partition 

fitted out with hardware cabinets. These cab- 

“. inets have lock sets and hinges and tools fas- 
tened in patterns; and each article has a small 

int button attached beside it, containing the price 
and the index showing where the reserve stock 

is to be found in an adjoining cabinet. The 

reserve is never behind its own display door; 

for in that case opening the door would swing 

the sample out of sight. This arrangement is 

commonly used in such cabinets, and it is worth 


be installed. 

Beyond this display wall and partly screened 
from the sales room is the glazing room. Here 
the stock of glass is kept. We also noticed a 


eee 


(Center, above) Snapshot of Joseph Murphy. (Right) Inside the 


Loaded warehouse trucks in the background 
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pig cabinet for holding bolts. It seems that Urbana has quite an 
industrial district near the Murphy yard, and the sale of bolts is 
quite large. Many foremen know about this cabinet and come 
jn and find the bolts they want without clerk help. 


A Secondary Storage-Sales Display 


In connection with the glazing department it might be men- 
tioned that the company carries all house sash in the knock-down; 
making them up as called for. The only windows carried glazed 
are barn sash with divided lights. 


As one steps out of the rear door of the office and sales room 































Racks for storing kegs of nails 


he finds himself confronted with what 
is really a second display room; though 
it is part of the storage space of the 
warehouse. Facing the door is a long 
tier of ‘small bins containing metal 
lath, corner bead, panel stock and the 
like; all in beautiful order. A _ cus- 
tomer can and often does wander up 
and down this storage tier, looking at 
the stock and helping himself to make 
up his mind by what he sees. In this 
alley is also the bench where screen 
wire is attached to doors and screen 
frames. In this same storage block we noticed an ingenious series 
of racks for kegs of nails; made of 2x4s so that the kegs lie end- 
wise, one above the other, with the markings on the heads cleariy 
indicating the size and kind of nail. Nails are carried in pretty 
big quantities in this plant. 


The lumber storage bins along the outer edges of the big ware- 
house are quite large and are made without second decks. It is 
much like handling the stock in the open. The general spacious- 
ness of the building and the width of the alleys help give a full 
freedom of action in piling and in loading out. But since these 
piles grow pretty high, there was need for some sort of device 
on which to stand. So the yard built a couple of movable racks, 
mounted on stout small wheels or casters. These frames are like 
two stout ladders facing each other and solidly braced below the 
permanent platform that is built across some five or six feet 
above the ground. Iron brackets permit the insertion of a guard 
rail at the desired height. But the end ladders extend well above 
the platform, and the stout steps make it easy to put a plank 
across from one ladder to the other, thus forming a platform at 
any desired height. This frame can be wheeled to any pile where 
work is going on. 


Usefulness of Paved Alleys 


All the alleys are well paved with heavy concrete; and this 
paving serves several purposes. It keeps down dust, it makes 
for easy driving of trucks and teams and especially it makes pos- 
sible the yard’s own system of unloading cars. 

When the warehouse was first built it had a side track from 
the railroad on the east side of the property running directly 
into the warehouse. Then in due time this railroad elevated its 
tracks, and that siding was out. 

“I thought I was ruined when that happened,” Mr. Murphy said, 
“but it turned out to be a lucky event. I succeeded in getting a 
siding brought around from the other railroad to the rear of the 
building. It doesn’t come inside, and I’m glad it does not. I 
realize now that in the old days we were hampered a good deal 
when the siding in the building was full of cars. I had a stretch 


of paving laid alongside the track and so sloped that it’s slightly 
down hill from each end to the entrance to the warehouse. We 
have a good many 4-wheel warehouse trucks. These are loaded 
at the car and are easily pulled by hand to any part of the ware- 
house. In a pinch we can load all these trucks and pull them 
inside and unload them at our leisure. I experimented with about 
every sort of pulling power, both horses and automotive machines, 
and I haven’t found anything so convenient, easy to move and 
easy to guide as these hand-power trucks. I have my supposedly 
bad luck in losing my first siding to thank for it. 


A Cement and Plaster Warehouse 


“This second siding made another convenience possible. I built 
a special warehouse on the other side of the switch for cement 
and plaster. This stock comes from the car into one side of the 
building, and it’s loaded out into trucks from the other side. If 
the siding is full of cars, they do not interfere in the least with 
getting out cement orders. Railroad cars and trucks use different 
sides.” 


special bins just wide enough for one board. 
one board wide. 


Storage and display of accessories 


On one of the second decks we noticed finish lumber stored in 
A pile was just 


“That helps keep the stock straight,” 
Mr. Murphy said, “and it has still an- 
other incidental advantage. If a con- 
tractor or a customer comes in for a 
few boards and goes climbing up to the 
pile, himself, he doesn’t find it possible 
to throw down a couple of hundred feet 
looking for an extra good board. These 
piles don’t throw down worth a cent. 
He takes the one on top. As soon as 
he learns about these bins he stops 
climbing up and helping himself. He 
knows he'll get exactly the same pieces 


Finish lumber in bins one board wide 


whether he or a yard man goes after it. A small thing perhaps, 
but it helps keep the stock straight and stops the annoyance of 
having the stuff picked over.” 

In the warehouse we noticed some portable farm buildings; 
brooder houses and farrowing pens. 


“We sell quite a few of these buildings,’ Mr. Murphy said, “for 
this is a great farming country; the best, we think, in the United 
States. We started on these portables for two reasons; first, be- 
cause farmers need them and will pay a fair price, and, second, 
because we wanted to create an outlet for short lumber. Whether 
a dealer likes it or not, he gets some shorts. He has a certain 
small amount of broken and crooked pieces, for the western fel- 
lows will just naturally put it in and make him take it. When 
we found we had to do something with this stuff and set about 
trying seriously, we discovered it wasn’t such bad stock after all. 
A good deal of it can be sold in usual ways. A number of our 
customers, including contractors, have learned to ask for it. You 
might be surprised to know how many requests we have for 2x4s, 
2, 3, 4 and 5 feet long. 


“Some of the shorts we put into these buildings that were built 
here in the plant. After a time farmers got the idea of building 
their own; and this suited me all right, for I sold them shorts 
for the purpose. This short lumber has gotten to be a fairly 
important item with this yard.” 


Still another indication of country trade is the display of cow 
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stanchions, litter carriers, hay track, rope and the like. 

In the rear of the warehouse is a stout hoist that plays a part 
in the delivery service. Two of the warehouse trucks have remov- 
able bodies. If a mixed order of small stuff, including hardware 
and the like, is to be filled, one of these wagons is pulled around 
to the various storage places and gets the load. It is hauled under 
the hoist, and the body is snaked up into the air. A truck drives 
under, and the body is lowered, and load and body both go out 
to the job. This saves much time of the big and costly machines 
in loading up. 

Along the west side, next to where the siding used to be, is a 
raised platform of concrete. This is used for the storage of such 
articles as strip shingles and the like. A big stock of cedar shin- 
gles is carried, and these like all the other stock are carried 
under cover. 

The stock seems very complete for all sorts of building pur- 
poses. Underground garbage receivers, coal chutes, a big stock 
of trellises and ready-built lawn fence, lawn furniture and the like 
were in evidence. ; 

The yard has a planing mill, as most of these mid-eastern yards 
do; a shop for getting out the specials sold in connection with the 
yard trade. This shop is some little distance from the warehouse, 
which Mr. Murphy says is an inconvenient arrangement. He is 
working on plans to bring it into the big warehouse; but the way 
to do this hasn’t been perfected as yet. It will involve heavy fire 
walls, to keep insurance from being prohibitive. But the saving in 
having the plant near at hand makes the effort worth while. 
A few power machines, pulled by electricity, are located in the 
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Urbana is quite an old town as such things go in the Uniteg 
States. It has long been a place of comfortable wealth, with its 
commercial dependence divided between agriculture and loca} in- 
dustry. It is well built up with substantial houses, so the bulk 
of the trade is not in a swarm of new houses so much as in mog. 
ernizing, additions, repairs and the like. This has been in one 
sense a protection to the yard’s business. They say that in some 
Ohio towns our friends, the catalog men, are causing trouble with 
their offers of large loans on new buildings. These merchants 
haven’t gotten around to doing much with modernizing, anq it is 
fairly doubtful if they will; for this calls for much judgment and 
experience and specific advice by someone on the ground. A lyrica] 
architect in a distant office can draw up a new plan and make it 
plausible; but he doesn’t do so well on the careful and exact busi. 
ness of fitting new ideas and materials into an old setting. 

Mr. Murphy with his years of experience and his detailed knowl- 
edge of Urbana people and their likes and needs is well qualified 
to offer his clients this service. The yard has a list of able and 
loyal contractors who are capable of working in co-operation with 
Mr. Murphy and his men in accomplishing these desired changes, 
So the company is in a position to do excellent and practical] work 
in this none too easy field. 

Another thing caught our eye in the office. Back of the order 
desk is a large sign announcing 7 percent discount for cash. 
And while we were waiting for Mr. Murphy we heard one of the 
men explaining to a lady customer that the sign meant what it 
said; discount for cash. He was pleasant and courteous about 


warehouse; 


Some lumbermen just can’t get 
interested in a sale that involves 
only a few boards, because the 
profit involved isn’t large enough 
to pay them for the trouble. While 
they’re talking with the customer 
about those boards, they might be 
using the valuable time for some 
more gainful occupation, such as 
looking through the records to “size 
up the situation” (work which any 
good bookkeeper could do quite as 
well), and bemoaning the paucity 
of orders. Such lumbermen take 
it for granted that the customer 
knows what he wants, and are sat- 
isfied to let him buy just that. 

But now and then we hear of 
lumbermen or their employes hav- 
ing a different business attitude. 
Recently, in a discussion at a retail 
convention, we heard of a lumber 
dealer who got an order for about 
three hundred 2x4’s, laconically 
agreed to furnish the material, and 
then thought it was “all over but 
the delivery.” Fortunately for the 
company, the driver of the truck 
was a better merchandiser than the 
white-collared man in the office. 
When he delivered the lumber, out 
in a residential neighborhood, it 
occurred to him that few people 
ever do all their building with 2x4’s 
alone—he had an idea the pur- 
chaser surely intended to nail at 
least one or two boards onto them. 
Anyhow, because he was only a 
truck driver and was not a busy 
business man, he had time to ask 
about it. The result was a $2,000 
bill of lumber furnished by that 
yard, 

The Chicago representative of a 
West Coast mill tells of another 
instance where a little bit of 
worthwhile curiosity sold some 
lumber. It happened out in Okla- 
homa one day when the salesman 
(call him “Bill,” for no good rea- 
son except that that chances to be 
his name) was calling on a line- 
yard manager. While he was there 


some saws, a matcher and the like. 


a farmer came in and asked for 
some 16-foot 4x4’s. The yard 
manager was sorry, but he was 
entirely out of 16-foot 4x4’s—had 
nothing closer than 12- and 20-foot 
lengths. Too bad. The farmer 


it but quite distinctly firm. These are the proper manners to be 
employed with a cash discount; pleasant, courteous and firm. 


Ten Cents—Worth Merchandising Effort? 


it'll just cut four posts even.” 
“But why didn’t you buy some of 
his 20-foot 4x4’s? They'll cut five 
posts to the piece.” “Why, I never 
thought of that! Guess I will.” 
. . . “Of course he never thought 














Not much money involved in any one of these small pieces of wood, odds 
and ends salvaged from the planing mill, but the Charles A. Hohmeier 


Lumber Co., of Chicago, finds these two counters worth while. 
of each piece is marked, and also its price. 


bundles. 


climbed back onto his wagon and 
started to drive away, as the re- 
tailer turned to another customer. 
But Bill was interested in what 
the farmer wanted those sticks of 
lumber for, and he followed the 
retreating soil-tiller to the gate. 
“Oh,” the man of the plow replied to 
his question, “I want to fix up a 
sort of yard for the pigs, and I 
wanted this stuff for posts.” “How 
long were you going to make the 
posts?” “Four feet long. That's 
why I wanted the 16-foot length— 


The size 
Some pieces are sold in 


Hardware counters in left background 


of it,” Bill told us. “They never 
do. I was a retailer for years, so 
I knew that most folks think in 
terms of 16-foot, and it never oc- 
curs to them that some other length 
might do just as well, or even 
better. But it’s up to the lumber 
retailer to tell ’em about it. Pro- 
viding, that is, that he thinks of it 
himself, or remembers to ask 
what they’re using the lumber for.” 

In Chicago’s North Side is a 
lumberman who is a firm believer 
in the ability of small things to 


help build a big business. The 
Charles A. Hohmeier Lismber Co, 
has a large floor space on the 
ground floor, and two of the coun- 
ters are utilized to display odds and 
ends of lumber salvaged from the 
planing mill waste and sold by the 
piece or the bundle instead of being 
dumped into the kindling bins. 
Each piece, or each bundle of 
small pieces, has its price marked 
plainly on it, and these two coun- 
ters are a most delectable sight to 
the man who likes to “putter 
around” with tools and_ boards. 
Mr. Hohmeier and his cohorts of 
salesmen treat with courtesy and 
patience the customer who stops 
to buy some of these remnants. 
What matter if the amount in- 
volved be small? This same cus- 
tomer later on may need to do 
some repairing, or modernizing, 
and his association with wood in 
these small pieces will help to 
keep him “wood conscious.” Be- 
sides, while he is in the store and 
looking over these scraps of wood 
the salesman has an opportunity to 
suggest other possible needs that 
can be supplied by the company, 
hardware for instance, or paint, or 
home woodworking machinery 
(what could be more appropri- 
ate?), or trellises, or any of the 
large stock of lumber and millwork 
kept available. The company finds 
this counter a paying proposition. 

Too small an order to be worth 
the lumberman’s attention? A 
lumberman, that is, who is seek- 
ing after big things, and the build- 
ing up of a big business? Maybe 
such methods don’t pay a lumber- 
man, but “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and in the last four- 
teen years the street frontage of the 
Hohmeier company, on Belmont 
Avenue just west of Ashland, has 
grown from 25 to over 240 feet. 
And it’s still growing, and has 
not been complaining of “no trade 
in these uncertain days. 
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No one can have contempt for 
the earning power of small sale 
units—1. c. 1. shipments if you 
please—if he considers the evidence « 
of the 57-story Monument to the it. 
Nickel and the Dime which stands 
at Park Place and Broadway in 
New York. To F. W. Woolworth 


& Co. nickels and dimes mean real 
money. A ten-cent sale is really 
worth making. At times, one can 
even deign to use salesmanship on 
We saw some merchandising 
for ten cents last Friday in one of 
the Woolworth stores, on State 
Street in Chicago. A 


fluid. 


other. 


customer that’s quite a 


was about to buy some cleaning 
He picked up two bottles, 
one nearly twice the size of the 
“Which is the best?” he 
asked the girl behind the counter. 
She pointed to the small one. “We 
sell lots of those every day, and 
recommendation.” 


“But look, this other one is so 
much bigger!” “Well, sir, when 
two things cost the same, in the 
same store, you know the smaller 
the bottle the better it is. The 
more you get the less you get.” 
We watched as he bought the small 
bottle.’ He handed her a dime. 


Profit in Small “Portables” for the Farm 


Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 20.—The Hargrove 
Co. of this city, has long specialized in the 
manufacture of portable structures for farms, 
its line including brooder houses, hog and poul- 
try feeders and waterers, and the like. One of 
its newest additions is a line of fox kennels, 
built for the steadily increasing numbers of fur 
farms. Some of these articles, notably the 
waterers, are built of heavy sheet metal; but 
most of them are of 
frame construction, and 
in their construction 
the company uses 
many cars of short 
flooring, ranging in 
length from two feet 
up. 

The company mar- 
kets its line through 
retail agencies, pre- 
ference being given to 
retail lumber yards, 
though in a few places 
these agencies are 
hardware or feed 
stores. The company 
has found that lum- 








hammer to drive the bolts into place and a pair 
of pliers to tighten the nuts. All bolt holes are 


bored by automatic boring machines which 
place the holes so that they can not fail to fit. 
The entire plant is laid out to reduce handling 
to the minimum. 

Many dealers begin handling farm portables 
The 
First, to supply 


by building their own in the yard shop. 
object is usually three-fold: 


signed and exactly built and at low cost, that 
the Hargrove company is operating. It han- 
dies orders of all sizes; those running into 
hundreds of buildings for the big line-yard 
companies, and those involving but half a dozen 
or even one for the individual dealer who is 

just getting started with these specialties. 
George Hargrove states that one difficulty 
has been inducing agents to make individual 
selling efforts. They 








bermen are reliable 
agents, understand 
farm building needs 
and are in closer touch with farm customers. 

The sales policy is based upon volume and 
narrow margins of profits; and it involves a 
comfortable margin for the retailer. The com- 
pany has developed a great amount of efficiency 
in keeping production costs low. Buying, as 
it does, in large quantities, it is able to get its 
stock at favorable prices, and the use of power 
saws and automatic machinery keeps labor costs 
to the minimum. The framing for the individ- 
ual hog house, for instance, is cut by pattern in 
large quantities. The assembler puts these 
pieces into a pattern frame that holds them ex- 
actly in place while they are being nailed to- 
gether. The siding, made of this short flooring, 
is nailed into place, and a power saw that trav- 
els automatically back and forth along an over- 
head track cuts the ends to an exact line with 
a speed that leaves hand tools quite out of the 
picture. The panels are then dipped in creosote 
and set on a rack to dry. 

The larger structures are shipped in panels 
and are fastened together with bolts. They 
can be sent to the farmer in panel form; and 
the only tools needed to assemble them are a 














Display of feeders in yard of the Botsford Lumber Co., Owatonna, Minn. 


these structures which always prove useful and 
profitable to farmers; second, to make profit- 
able use of broken, crooked or short lumber; 
and third, to provide work for the yard force 
in slack seasons. The first object, that of sup- 
plying useful farm structures, is steadily ex- 
panding. Farm colleges and experiment sta- 
tions are spreading the story of profits to be 
gotten through the placing of farrowing houses 
on clean ground and the saving of feed by 
handling it without waste. 

But nearly every dealer who develops any 
volume of trade in these lines finds that pres- 
ently his waste lumber is not sufficient to sup- 
ply his trade. He must buy special shipments 
of lumber to meet these special needs. He also 
finds that the spare time of his yard men is 
not enough to build all the houses which he can 
sell, and so he must hire an extra man, or sev- 
eral men, during part of the year. He then 
discovers that if they work with hand tools the 
labor costs run higher than he had expected, 
and yet his volume is seldom large enough to 
justify the installation of special equipment. 

It is to supply these structures, properly de- 


seem to stick to the 
old policy of waiting 
until farmers come 
and make inquiries. 
Special efforts to sell 
to farmers nearly al- 
ways produce good re- 
sults; especially as a 
farmer who has once 
tried the portables is 
almost invariably a 
lifetime convert. In- 
creasing experience 
with portables, to- 
gether with the pub- 
licity given out by 
county agents and 
agricultural colleges, 
is making sales easier 
and volume larger. 
Saving the whole litter and the whole flock and 
reducing the old waste of feed mean extra 
farm profits that can be checked up and proven. 





Starts Lumber Business 


TorpeKA, KAaNn., Oct. 21.—Clyde Smalley, 
Topeka builder, and who has been connected 
with the Z-C Oil Co., this week announced the 
formation of the Independent Lumber Co., 
which at present is building offices, sale, and 
store rooms at 911 East Sixth Avenue. H. P. 
Zahn, former president of the Z-C Oil Co. here, 
is associated with Mr. Smalley in the new lum- 
ber company. 

Bulk wholesale and retail lumber, direct from 
the mill to the plant here, will be handled by 
the new company. Carload and retail ship- 
ments will be the company’s specialty. With 


lumber being shipped directly from their own 
lumber holdings, the Independent Lumber Co., 
will have an unlimited supply of lumber and 
other building accessories. 











Farm “portables” on display in yards of Weller Bros. 








at (left) Fordyce, Neb., and (right) Crofton, Neb. 
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Finds Instalment Buyers Good Pay 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21—An aggressive 
advertising campaign which the F. D. McKen- 
dall Lumber Co., of this city, has been actively 
carrying forward has resulted in creating con- 
siderable interest in home building and repair- 
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Here are seen (at left) S. L. McGavic and (at 

right) his son H. S. McGavic, both of the S. L. 

McGavic Lumber Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. This 

concern is one of the oldest and best known in 

the stale, having been engaged in business at 
the same location for fifty-two years 





ing, at a time when conditions have been none 
too favorable. 
This company has been running full-page 


newspaper advertisements explaining the “Mc-. 


Kendall 7-Point Building Plan.” “This plan,” 
says the advertisement, “which includes con- 
struction and permanent loans, now makes it 
easy for you to have a home of your own. Mc- 
Kendall does all financing. We lend you the 
money to pay for labor and material while your 
home is being built, and also write your per- 
manent loan. By dealing with one company in 
this way you save trouble, time and expense. 
McKendall offers easy terms, allowing you to 
make your payments monthly like rent, or twice 
a year as you may prefer. McKendall furnishes 
plan book free. If planning to build, you will 
admire the many beautiful illustrations with ac- 
companying floor plans of modern homes shown 
in this book.” 

The advertisement invites prospective build- 
ers and others interested in home construction, 
remodeling or repairs, to visit the company’s 
display room, where samples of materials, ac- 
cessories etc. are conveniently arranged for in- 
spection. 

“We believe,” says Benjamin W. McKendall, 
manager, “that if as lumbermen and building 
material dealers we proceed along merchandising 
lines and provide for machinery to carry out 
this merchandising, in the form of financing of 


various kinds, this is the logical method to fol- 
low. 

“Our 7-Point Building Plan was arrived at 
by covering those items of building in which we 
thought the public was most interested. These 
points include financing, easy terms with choice 
of payment methods, supplying reliable mate- 
rials, furnishing plan service, showing mate- 
rials by means of displays, and other forms of 
service. 

“We have been doing considerable financing 
of new buildings as well as modernizing jobs, 
and have found that this method has worked out 
very satisfactorily, the people with whom we 
do business meeting their obligations very well. 
Of course, before extending any credit we make 
a thorough investigation of the character of the 
prospective customer. Usually we have found 
that our instalment payment customers are our 
best ones over the long period.” 

The advertisements are of the “department 
store” type, showing illustrations and quoting 
prices of most of the items mentioned therein. 
They also carry a coupon, with a number of 
items to be checked by the inquirer. 


Getting Close to the Customer 


The East Denver Lumber Co., Denver, Colo 
some time ago removed the long, shelf-topped 
railing that stood between the public and the 
desks of the manager, bookkeeper, and salesmen 
placed chairs by each desk, and in other ways 
dispensed with all barriers, physical or psycho- 
logical, between customers and members of the 
organization. 

Regarding this change, Manager J. F. Scott 
said: “By removing these barriers we inspire 
confidence in our visitors. Further, the closer 
you get to a customer the more likely you are 
to sell him.” 

Another change noted in the sales room of 
the same company was the establishment of a 
table similar to those in the 5 and 10 cent stores, 
though smaller, the top being divided into com- 
partments a foot square, each containing variety 
of merchandise—mostly hardware. 

“This is not designed as a bargain counter, 
but as a question arouser,” Mr. Scott explained, 
“We believe that if we can get people to ask 
questions we can make more sales. If cus- 
tomers ask questions we have an opportunity 








This Week’s Timely Tip 





Handy Arrangement for Storing Nails 


The Nagle Lumber Co., Iowa City, Iowa, has a nail case designed 
and built in the yard that has proved so satisfactory that it has been 
duplicated with some variations in other yards connected with the 
line. The Iowa City nail storage case consists of three rows of bins, 
eight bins in a row. Each bin is removable and has a handle under 
the sloping front lip by which it can be drawn out. Each one holds 
a keg of nails. The sloping front makes it possible to hold a scales 
scoop underneath and to pull the needed quantity out by means of a 
nail claw; and this can be done without moving the bin. The top of 
the bin serves as a table for scales, advertising displays and the like. 
Such a case can be made to fit any odd space available. The stock is 
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always in sight, and a glance indicates whether or not it needs to be 
replenished. Keeping nails in open kegs, as is the practice in many 
yards, is wasteful of space, and getting them out is a difficult job. 
Some lumber and a little odd time will produce one of these display 
and storage bins that will keep this heavy stock in order. 
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int out the merits of the item, its utility 
sod its price. Sometimes we do put bargain 
merchandise there in the hope of getting cost 


out of it. fae 


Pick Strategic Sites for Billboards 


There’s a good tip in this story about select- 
ing strategic sites for placing billboards. Loca- 
tions near a gas filling station are especially 
sood because so many people stop there. But— 
read the story! pot , ; 

A part of the advertising campaign being 
carried out by the Oregon Lumber Co., Den- 
yer, Colo., is billboard publicity. This phase 
of the company’s advertising plays an impor- 
tant part in the publicity and is serving to bring 
business to this lumber firm, The billboard 
publicity, like the other advertising of the com- 
pany, is carefully planned beforehand. It is not 
conducted on a hit-or-miss schedule. 

In the first place, the 








tive and attention-drawing billboard, according 
to officials of this company, the next thing is 
to find the right locations. No matter how good 
a billboard is from an artistic or advertising 
standpoint it will not bring results unless it is 
placed where a large number of people can see 
it. 

A glance at the photograph accompanying 
this article will show how well this site was 
selected. By placing the sign board in the 
yard of this gasoline filling station its value 
was greatly increased. For when an automobile 
drives into the station for gas or oil a stop is 
made and while the tank is being filled with 
gas the occupants of the car naturally look 
about them and an attractive billboard is sure 
to come in for attention. 

People today pass most signboards in a hurry. 
Therefore the message must be so arranged that 
it can be read quickly. A lengthy message is 





“copy” on the billboards 
is made just as simple 
as possible. The mes- 
sage is put over in few 
words and the phone 
number of the plant is 
always prominently fea- 
tured. The concern has 
a number that is very 
easy to read and remem- 
ber — “Gallup 0123.” 
The firm recently made 
a change in its bill- 
board copy. For awhile, 
previous to the last 
change, only the phone 
number was featured. 
Now, besides the phone 
number is a_ painting 
of an exterior of a modern home, which conveys 
a message in itself. The only other lettering 
on the board is the firm’s slogan, “A 2x4 or a 
carload.” 

After planning what will constitute an attrac- 


Three Retail 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—A joint peti- 
tion has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on behalf of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association praying leave to 
intervene in I. C. C. Docket No, 23823, Gypsum 
Association, et al., complainants, vs. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., et al., 
defendants. The interest of the three retail 
lumbermen’s associations in this case is ex- 
plained by Irwin Huseby, traffic manager of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, as 
follows : 

“This complaint was recently filed with the 
Commission by the Gypsum Association and 
its sustaining members, attacking the increased 
rates, minimum weights and mixed carload rules 
on plaster wallboard from Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Sweetwater, Tex.; Southard, Okla., and other 
producing points, to practically all destination 
points west of the Mississippi river, as unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial in violation of 
Sections 1 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The Commission has not, as yet, set the 
date of hearing in Docket 23823. It is expected, 
however, that this case will be assigned for 
hearing within a short while. 

“It will be recalled that, in compliance with 
the order of the Commission in I. C. C. Docket 
17006, the rates on plaster wallboard were sub- 
stantially increased; the minimum weight on 
Plaster wallboard in straight carloads was in- 
creased from 40,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds, 
and the minimum weight on plaster wallboard 
in mixed carloads with plaster was increased 
from 40,000 pounds to 60,000 pounds; and the 
mixed carload rule was changed to provide that 
on mixed carload shipments the charges should 








This billboard of the Oregon Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., has a very 
good location next to a gas station 


more or less wasted advertising, for it will not 
be read by many. Just a few words, helped 
out by an illustration in keeping with the spirit 
of the idea, is all that is needed and is the way 
to get best results. Then, selection of good 


sites is a very important part of the program. 
The Oregon Lumber Co. in picking out loca- 
tions near gasoline filling stations did a good 
job in this respect. 

Before closing his billboard contract the lum- 
ber yard owner should make a trip over his 
city and pick out good sites for his signs. Bill- 
boards properly situated will give a lumber 
firm all the publicity possible from this source 
of advertising. 





Says Built-to-Order Garage Is Best 


An argument against the “ready-cut, flimsy, 
shoddy type of come-apart garage” is advanced 
by the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Hackensack, N. J. The company 
sets forth that such structures almost invariably 
fail to match the dwellings or other buildings 
alongside of which they must stand. 

The Comfort company cites a case in which 
a customer wanted a certain type of stained 
shingles, which had to match the shingles on 
the house. “Naturally, the garage had to be 
built to fit the type of material and style of 
architecture of the main house,” says the firm. 
“We are finding that home owners want to have 
their garages in conformity with the style of 
architecture and construction of their homes. 
The made-to-order garage is always best. The 
customer gets more for his money. It is better 
built, has better materials in it, and the in- 
creased cost, if any, is very small. We find 
excellent arguments to sell a made-to-order 
garage by one of our reliable builders as against 
any type of mail-order, shoddy building adver- 
tised on a series of shoestring payments and 
all kinds of headline promises. 

“Let's sell good, honest garages of architec- 
ture to correspond with the house, built with 
sound materials and skilled workmanship.” 

The Comfort company calls attention to a 
number of business slogans that appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago, and 
announces that it has adopted the following: 
“Small enough to want your business; big 
enough to give you the best.” 


Associations Ask to Intervene 


be assessed on the basis of the plaster wallboard 
rate on the entire shipment subject to the 
highest minimum weight applicable on any arti- 
cle contained in the car. These increases were 
published in various agency and individual lines’ 
tariffs, taking effect May 25, 1930. These are 
the rates, minimum weights and rules under 
attack in I. C. C. Docket No. 23823.” 

The petition of the three associations for leave 
to intervene sets forth— 

That your petitioners are voluntary asso- 
ciations of retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers having approximately 5,225 





HAVE YOU written that letter 
yet? There still is time to “get 
under the wire.” PRIZES: $15, 
$10, $5. For details see page 34 of 
the Oct. 4 issue. 





member yards in the states of Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
That one of the functions of your petitioners 
is to protect and promote the interests of 
their members in transportation matters. 
That in the pursuit of their business, the 
members of your petitioners receive numer- 
ous carload shipments of plaster board and 
plaster wallboard from Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Acme, Plasterco, Rotan, Sweetwater, Tex.; 
Southard, Okla., and other producing points, 
and, therefore, have a material interest in 


the rates, minimum weights and mixed car- 
load rules applicable on plaster board and 
plaster wallboard from the producing points 
named in the complaint to destination points 
in the States named in the preceding para- 
graph. That the members of your petitioners 
have paid and borne the freight charges on 
the above described shipments at the Plaster 
Board and Plaster Wallboard rates, as set 
out in said complaint, and that said peti- 
tioners’ members are, therefore, in identically 
the same position as are the original com- 
plainants and hereby adopt and make their 
own each and every allegation of the origi- 
nal complaint. 

That, by reason of the matters and things 
hereinbefore stated, and the allegations in the 
original complaint, the complainants have 
been subjected to the payment of transpor- 
tation charges, which were, when exacted, 
and still are, unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial in violation of Sections 1 and 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and that the com- 
plainants have been injured thereby. 

The interveners specifically request the 
Commission to establish and put in force and 
apply in future for the transportation of 
plaster board and plaster wallboard between 
the origin and destination points named in 
the original complaint, such maximum rates, 
minimum weights and carload rules as the 
Commission may deem reasonable and just, 
as prayed in the original complaint and, also, 
pay to interveners’ members for the unlawful 
charges collected, in the event reparation is 
awarded to the original complainants, such 
sums as, in view of the evidence to be ad- 
duced, the Commission shall determine that 
interveners’ members are entitled to as an 
award of damages under the provisions of 
said Act for violation thereof, and that such 
other or further orders be made as the 
Commission may consider proper in the 
premises. 
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Finds Instalment Buyers Good Pay 
ProvipeNnce, R. I., Oct. 21.—An aggressive 
advertising campaign which the F. D. McKen- 
dall Lumber Co., of this city, has been actively 
carrying forward has resulted in creating con- 
siderable interest in home building and repair- 

















Here are seen (at left) S. L. McGavic and (at 

right) his son H. S. McGavic, both of the S. L. 

McGavic Lumber Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. This 

concern is one of the oldest and best known in 

the state, having been engaged in business at 
the same location for fifty-two years 





ing, at a time when conditions have been none 
too favorable. 


This company has been running full-page 


newspaper advertisements explaining the “Mc-. 


Kendall 7-Point Building Plan.” “This plan,” 
says the advertisement, “which includes con- 
struction and permanent loans, now makes it 
easy for you to have a home of your own. Mc- 
Kendall does all financing. We lend you the 
money to pay for labor and material while your 
home is being built, and also write your per- 
manent loan. By dealing with one company in 
this way you save trouble, time and expense. 
McKendall offers easy terms, allowing you to 
make your payments monthly like rent, or twice 
a year as you may prefer. McKendall furnishes 
plan book free. If planning to build, you will 
admire the many beautiful illustrations with ac- 
companying floor plans of modern homes shown 
in this. book.” 

The advertisement invites prospective build- 
ers and others interested in home construction, 
remodeling or repairs, to visit the company’s 
display room, where samples of materials, ac- 
cessories etc. are conveniently arranged for in- 
spection. 

“We believe,” says Benjamin W. McKendall, 
manager, “that if as lumbermen and building 
material dealers we proceed along merchandising 
lines and provide for machinery to carry out 
this merchandising, in the form of financing of 


various kinds, this is the logical method to fol- 
low. 

“Our 7-Point Building Plan was arrived at 
by covering those items of building in which we 
thought the public was most interested. These 
points include financing, easy terms with choice 
of payment methods, supplying reliable mate- 
rials, furnishing plan service, showing mate- 
rials by means of displays, and other forms of 
service, 

“We have been doing considerable financing 
of new buildings as well as modernizing jobs, 
and have found that this method has worked out 
very satisfactorily, the people with whom we 
do business meeting their obligations very well. 
Of course, before extending any credit we make 
a thorough investigation of the character of the 
prospective customer. Usually we have found 
that our instalment payment customers are our 
best ones over the long period.” 

The advertisements are of the “department 
store” type, showing illustrations and quoting 
prices of most of the items mentioned therein. 
They also carry a coupon, with a number of 
items to be checked by the inquirer. 


Getting Close to the Customer 


The East Denver Lumber Co., Denver, Colo 

some time ago removed the long, shelf-topped 
railing that stood between the public and the 
desks of the manager, bookkeeper, and salesmen 
placed chairs by each desk, and in other ways 
dispensed with all barriers, physical or psycho. 
logical, between customers and members of the 
organization. 
Regarding this change, Manager J. F. Scott 
said: “By removing these barriers we inspire 
confidence in our visitors. Further, the closer 
you get to a customer the more likely you are 
to sell him.” 

Another change noted in the sales room of 
the same company was the establishment of a 
table similar to those in the 5 and 10 cent stores, 
though smaller, the top being divided into com- 
partments a foot square, each containing variety 
of merchandise—mostly hardware. 

“This is not designed as a bargain counter, 
but as a question arouser,” Mr. Scott explained, 
“We believe that if we can get people to ask 
questions we can make more sales. If cus- 
tomers ask questions we have an opportunity 








a keg of nails. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Handy Arrangement for Storing Nails 


The Nagle Lumber Co., Iowa City, Iowa, has a nail case designed 
and built in the yard that has proved so satisfactory that it has been 
duplicated with some variations in other yards connected with the 
line. The Iowa City nail storage case consists of three rows of bins, 
eight bins in a row. Each bin is removable and has a handle under 
the sloping front lip by which it can be drawn out. 


Each one holds 


The sloping front makes it possible to hold a scales 
scoop underneath and to pull the needed quantity out by means of a 
nail claw; and this can be done without moving the bin. 
the bin serves as a table for scales, advertising displays and the like. 
Such a case can be made to fit any odd space available. The stock is 


The top of 











always in sight, and a glance indicates whether or not it needs to be 
replenished. Keeping nails in open kegs, as is the practice in many 
yards, is wasteful of space, and getting them out is a difficult job. 
Some lumber and a little odd time will produce one of these display 
and storage bins that will keep this heavy stock in order. 
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point out the merits of the item, its utility 
a its price. Sometimes we do put bargain 
merchandise there in the hope of getting cost 


out of it. 


Pick Strategic Sites for Billboards 


There's a good tip in this story about select- 
ing strategic sites for placing billboards. Loca- 
tions near a gas filling station are especially 
ood because so many people stop there. But— 
read the story ! a es 

A part of the advertising campaign being 
carried out by the Oregon Lumber Co., Den- 
yer, Colo., is billboard publicity. This phase 
of the company’s advertising plays an impor- 
tant part in the publicity and is serving to bring 
business to this lumber firm, The billboard 
publicity, like the other advertising of the com- 
pany, is carefully planned beforehand. It is not 
conducted on a hit-or-miss schedule. 

In the first place, the 





tive and attention-drawing billboard, according 
to officials of this company, the next thing is 
to find the right locations. No matter how good 
a billboard is from an artistic or advertising 
standpoint it will not bring results unless it is 
placed where a large number of people can see 
It. 

A glance at the photograph accompanying 
this article will show how well this site was 
selected. By placing the sign board in the 
yard of this gasoline filling station its value 
was greatly increased. For when an automobile 
drives into the station for gas or oil a stop is 
made and while the tank is being filled with 
gas the occupants of the car naturally look 
about them and an attractive billboard is sure 
to come in for attention. 

People today pass most signboards in a hurry. 
Therefore the message must be so arranged that 
it can be read quickly. A lengthy message is 





“copy” on the billboards 
is made just as simple 
as possible. The mes- 
sage is put over in few 
words and the phone 
number of the plant is 
always prominently fea- 
tured. The concern has 
a number that is very 
easy to read and remem- 
ber — “Gallup 012 3.” 
The firm recently made 
a change in its bill- 
board copy. For awhile, 
previous to the last 
change, only the phone 
number was featured. 
Now, besides the phone 
number is a_ painting 
of an exterior of a modern home, which conveys 
a message in itself. The only other lettering 
on the board is the firm’s slogan, “A 2x4 or a 
carload.” 

After planning what will constitute an attrac- 


Three Retail 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—A joint peti- 
tion has been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on behalf of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association praying leave to 
intervene in I. C. C. Docket No. 23823, Gypsum 
Association, et al., complainants, vs. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., et al., 
defendants. The interest of the three retail 
lumbermen’s associations in this case is ex- 
plained by Irwin Huseby, traffic manager of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, as 
follows : 

"This complaint was recently filed with the 
Commission by the Gypsum Association and 
its sustaining members, attacking the increased 
rates, minimum weights and mixed carload rules 
on plaster wallboard from Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Sweetwater, Tex.; Southard, Okla., and other 
producing points, to practically all destination 
points west of the Mississippi river, as unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial in violation of 
Sections 1 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The Commission has not, as yet, set the 
date of hearing in Docket 23823. It is expected, 
Owever, that this case will be assigned for 
hearing within a short while. 

“It will be recalled that, in compliance with 
the order of the Commission in I. C. C. Docket 
17006, the rates on plaster wallboard were sub- 
stantially increased; the minimum weight on 
plaster wallboard in straight carloads was in- 
creased from 40,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds, 
and the minimum weight on plaster wallboard 
i mixed carloads with plaster was increased 
from 40,000 pounds to 60,000 pounds; and the 
mixed carload rule was changed to provide that 
on mixed carload shipments the charges should 








This billboard of the Oregon Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., has a very 
good location next to a gas station 


more or less wasted advertising, for it will not 
be read by many. Just a few words, helped 
out by an illustration in keeping with the spirit 
of the idea, is all that is needed and is the way 
to get best results. Then, selection of good 


sites is a very important part of the program. 
The Oregon Lumber Co. in picking out loca- 
tions near gasoline filling stations did a good 
job in this respect. 

Before closing his billboard contract the lum- 
ber yard owner should make a trip over his 
city and pick out good sites for his signs. Bill- 
boards properly situated will give a lumber 
firm all the publicity possible from this source 
of advertising. 


Says Built-to-Order Garage Is Best 


An argument against the “ready-cut, flimsy, 
shoddy type of come-apart garage” is advanced 
by the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Hackensack, N. J. The company 
sets forth that such structures almost invariably 
fail to match the dwellings or other buildings 
alongside of which they must stand. 

The Comfort company cites a case in which 
a customer wanted a certain type of stained 
shingles, which had to match the shingles on 
the house. “Naturally, the garage had to be 
built to fit the type of material and style of 
architecture of the main house,” says the firm. 
“We are finding that home owners want to have 
their garages in conformity with the style of 
architecture and construction of their homes. 
The made-to-order garage is always best. The 
customer gets more for his money. It is better 
built, has better materials in it, and the in- 
creased cost, if any, is very small. We find 
excellent arguments to sell a made-to-order 
garage by one of our reliable builders as against 
any type of mail-order, shoddy building adver- 
tised on a series of shoestring payments and 
all kinds of headline promises. 

“Let's sell good, honest garages of architec- 
ture to correspond with the house, built with 
sound materials and skilled workmanship.” 

The Comfort company calls attention to a 
number of business slogans that appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago, and 
announces that it has adopted the following: 
“Small enough to want your business; big 
enough to give you the best.” 


Associations Ask to Intervene 


be assessed on the basis of the plaster wallboard 
rate on the entire shipment subject to the 
highest minimum weight applicable on any arti- 
cle contained in the car. These increases were 
published in various agency and individual lines’ 
tariffs, taking effect May 25, 1930. These are 
the rates, minimum weights and rules under 
attack in I. C. C. Docket No. 23823.” 

The petition of the three associations for leave 
to intervene sets forth— 

That your petitioners are voluntary asso- 
ciations of retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers having approximately 5,225 





HAVE YOU written that letter 
yet? There still is time to “get 
under the wire.” PRIZES: $15, 
$10, $5. For details see page 34 of 
the Oct. 4 issue. 





member yards in the states of Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
That one of the functions of your petitioners 
is to protect and promote the interests of 
their members in transportation matters. 
That in the pursuit of their business, the 
members of your petitioners receive numer- 
ous carload shipments of plaster board and 
plaster wallboard from Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Acme, Plasterco, Rotan, Sweetwater, Tex.; 
Southard, Okla., and other producing points, 
and, therefore, have a material interest in 


the rates, minimum weights and mixed car- 
load rules applicable on plaster board and 
plaster wallboard from the producing points 
named in the complaint to destination points 
in the States named in the preceding para- 
graph. That the members of your petitioners 
have paid and borne the freight charges on 
the above described shipments at the Plaster 
Board and Plaster Wallboard rates, as set 
out in said complaint, and that said peti- 
tioners’ members are, therefore, in identically 
the same position as are the original com- 
plainants and hereby adopt and make their 
own each and every allegation:.of the origi- 
nal complaint. 

That, by reason of the matters and things 
hereinbefore stated, and the allegations in the 
original complaint, the complainants have 
been subjected to the payment of transpor- 
tation charges, which were, when exacted, 
and still are, unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial in violation of Sections 1 and 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and that the com- 
plainants have been injured thereby. 

The interveners specifically request the 
Commission to establish and put in force and 
apply in future for the transportation of 
plaster board and plaster wallboard between 
the origin and destination points named in 
the original complaint, such maximum rates, 
minimum weights and carload rules as the 
Commission may deem reasonable and just, 
as prayed in the original complaint and, also, 
pay to interveners’ members for the unlawful 
charges collected, in the event reparation is 
awarded to the original complainants, such 
sums as, in view of the evidence to be ad- 
duced, the Commission shall determine that 
interveners’ members are entitled to as an 
award of damages under the provisions of 
said Act for violation thereof, and that such 
other or further orders be made as the 
Commission may consider proper in the 
premises, 
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A cupboard for soaps and clean- 
ers saves the housewife steps 


During the past five years unusual progress 
has been made by wide-awake machinery and 
metal interests in filling the almost overnight 
want of a new army of amateur carpenters and 
machinists. Radio-set building did more, in 
the three years it was a national fever, to ex- 
pose the lack of suitable small tools for the 
precision worker than any other agency—and 
forthwith there came into the mar- 


A Neglected Market 


for Lumber 


[By A. R. Pinci] 


“Many a man can do wonders with wood by taking five 
primary tools and a piece of wood from a crate, but lum- 
bermen will readily agree that there is no thrill compara- 
ble to that with which the amateur artisan touches a new 
board, for its very appearance, in semi-virgin, three- 
dimensional form, challenges him to transform it into 


whatever he wants to make of it.” 


which I present in all good-nature, is answered 
to by that selfsame industry by loss of a poten- 
tially big and profitable business. The lumber 
industry has it in its hands to expand its out- 
put by creating new ideas—I give them some 
herewith—and new markets, for the sole benefit 
of the millions of city dwellers who like to 
tinker with saw, hammer, plane, drill and lathe. 











The city dweller likes to tinker 
with saw and plane 


Of course, in its outward aspects the mer- 
chandising of twelve-foot or sixteen-foot boards, 
or planks two inches thick, or four-by-fours, is 
no easy thing. Yet the requirement for such 
large pieces is relatively small as compared to 
shorter units. The average apartment dweller 
even, who will set up his wood-working shop 
on the dining table after the dishes have been 
cleared (the wife won't object 





ket all types of small machinery 
the very sight of which enhanced 
the demand and forced the produc- 
tion of betterments. Yet the bench- 
saws, jointers, lathes, grinders— 
with all their attachments, of the 
1924 vintage were somewhat crude 
affairs as compared to those of 
today. Today the man with a 
pocketful of change who can pass 
a hardware store without leaving 
most of that change behind, or all 
mayhap, doesn’t exist. 1 have seen 
them time and again, their noses 
almost flattened against the plate- 
glass, like urchins trying to sample 
candy through a window, in this 
country and abroad. For, after all, 
man inherently wants to produce 
something with his hands. If he 
has loafed on that job it is because 
manufacturers in those lines failed 
to provide him with the means— 
and unfortunately, one business 
group is still failing to do so. 














if hubby is going to make a 
whatchumcall it for her) is most 
unlikely to dabble with anything 
much longer than fifty inches. But 
where can he buy short-length 
pieces in the woods most likely 
wanted for such purpose? Yes, 
down the river-front, nine blocks 
from the subway or trolley, after 
following a yardman around the 
labyrinthian mazes of a storage 
yard, waiting until a board is ex- 
humed from a pile, and another 
wait, most likely, through the ma- 
chine for a last dab. Even if he 
gets it cut at the yard the whole 
procedure is unbusiness-like for the 
buyer as well as the lumber indus- 
try. 

Not every amateur (I won't 
speak of the wise others) workman 
knows about the second-hand fur- 
niture stores where he can buy the 
now obsolete extension leaves that 











That group is the lumber trade. 

What does it avail a man to have 
a comfortable, convenient work- 
shop—even the furnace designers 
have striven their best to give a daylight, color- 
ful, dustless basement for the benefit of the 
workbench—and have an oodleful of trouble 
every time he wants a piece of lumber? And, 
getting it, having to pay such high prices for 
it, in many cases because it is not handily and 
wastelessly marketed for his benefit? 

This indictment against the lumber industry, 
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Vegetable vins with slatted sides for ventilation 
may be easily built. Above the bins shelves for 
preserves may be built 








carpenter, 


“Iumber store” justifics that name, by efficiently serving the 
the household “handy man” and the amateur woodworker 


Hardware stores, especially, ought to carry a 
certain stock of this lumber, while it might be 
possible in some of the larger cities to establish 
lumber stores within reach—if necessary on a 
co-operative basis. For it goes without saying 
that a man at the end of a business day, with 
hands itching to caress a shiny saw blade and 
“feel” the whorls and edges of a cutting in- 
strument, and plenty of pep to go to it, is not 
minded to go to land’s end—where the nearest 
lumber yard is usually located—to get his wood. 
And if he has that much ambition he doesn’t 
feel like carrying a load of it in the trolley or 
ferry or whatever means he uses to reach home. 
Incidentally, that leaves out the man who takes 
his car and buys a few pieces of assorted lum- 
ber, and the other man who takes home the 
discarded packing cases he finds at the grocer’s. 
Many a man can do wonders with wood by 
taking five primary tools and a piece of wood 
from a crate, but lumbermen will readily agree 
that there is no thrill comparable to that with 
which the amateur artisan touches a new board, 
for its very appearance, in semi-virgin, three- 
dimensional form, challenges him to transform 
it into whatever he wants to make of it. A 
used piece of wood has its usefulness, but it is 
supplementary—a sort of antiwaste principle. 
Why, then, should lumber dealers overlook 
so good a market for the wares they handle? 


once made the family gathering a 
thing of joy, as against the 
shrunken dinner-table of today. 
Walnut, oak and mahogany, with 
other desirable woods, can be 
bought for ridiculously low prices, some times, 
some places. I myself bought for 75 cents a 
60x14 1-inch mahogany leaf, once part of a 
table costing $300. At the lumber yard such a 
piece would cost—well, even so, how can one 
get such a convenient length? The lumber yard 
man grumbles if he has to cut a plank, in spite 
of his extra charge. 

















A convenient clothes drying rack for the laun- 
dry room may be easily built, and will save 
steps and labor 
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The amateur artisan wants to make a cabinet. 
Well, he can go to any old-furniture man and 
buy a nice cabinet, made by skilled workmen, 
of fine wood, for less money than he can buy 
the white wood for it. That jes’ ain’t right! 
And so the poor fellow goes home, opens the 
tool box, looks at his favorite mitering saw, 
pats the hammer on the head, gives them an- 
other rubbing on a cloth and puts them to sleep 
once more. All for a piece of missing wood! 

Now, then, why not decide on a standardized 
small-lumber business? It may be possible, if 
not commercially feasible at the very start, to 
make 3-foot pieces available, in one-plank lots— 
that is, 4 pieces, thus corresponding to the sale 
of one 12-foot board, other dimensions being 


























A series of slanting shelves for shoes and over- 
shoes can easily be built on inside of the hall 
closet door 


equal. An amateur mechanic won’t hesitate to 
carry such a bundle home, admitting it were 
necessary for him to do so. If his hardware 
dealer will deliver odds and ends he will de- 
liver cut wood too. 

After all, there are precedents, if I am not 
mistaken, in the knockdown furniture as well 
as the new “packaged and matched” flooring 
and sidings and panelings. There ought to be a 
short-cut to packaged lumber of few, if diversi- 
fied, sizes and groups. There is money in it 
for everybody concerned. There is money in 














A simple cabinet, convenient for dish drying and 
for storage, can be built to fit at the end of 
sink 


it which now nobody gets. Rather than go to 
the lumber yard the average man will buy 
what he would prefer to make at the nearest 
department store. 

Machinery manufacturers have turned out 
some beautiful articles. I know it, because in 
two years I bought some four hundred items— 
some of them tools which mechanics twenty 
years in the business didn’t know existed or 
were even invented. Once, after some tele- 
phone linemen came to my house and saw my 
tool cabinets, a dozen of their fellows called 
“just to see” what I had. But for all that, 
without wood most of that tool assembly would 
be and was useless. I couldn’t pick up a to- 
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A few shelves built in the attic afford a fine 
place to store books that are past their first 
usefulness 


mato-can box or some such derelict every time 
I wanted to exercise the idle steel. I don’t want 
to think what I might have spent in lumber had 
it been conveniently available. Your loss, Mr. 
Lumberman. 

The most space-hampered dweller will buy 
at least $5 worth of lumber in one year if he 
has $25 worth of tools, and a correspondingly 
higher ratio. Think what that means. It’s 
money that just isn’t in the business now. And 
both are unhappy—the would-be spender who 
can’t and the lumbermen who wonder, what 
next? It’s these little cash sales which through- 
out the nation would mean money. Why ven- 
ture totals? They might be excessive or under- 
estimates. The fact is that every dollar of this 
potentially salable merchandise ought to do its 
duty. 

Above all, it should be priced reasonably. It’s 
no use selling a man lumber for $2.48 to make a 
phone stand which he can buy at the depart- 
ment store for $1.98, ready made. Of course, 
it’s the fun and thrill of laboring on it himself 
that counts—that at bottom spells the where- 
fore of all this, but nevertheless economics must 
be observed and comparisons be a little more 
pertinent. There is no doubt that prices for 
lumber at the yard are out of all proportion as 
compared to the cost of a finished piece at the 
furniture house—with due allowance even for 
waste, and the like. Why? Is there a further 
secret? 

Is the lumber industry susceptible of lower 
rates for some of its merchandise? Its retail 
business is, it seems to me, a small wholesale 
business, rather. So far as I know the lumber 
industry hasn’t gone into true retailing. When 
I have to get a car to bring home a plank, 
though I need a sixty-two inch side panel, 
something is wrong. And when I have to go 
down the docks or around the freight-depot for 
it, it is too much for any industry to ask. 

Of course, lumber yards are accommodating, 
and a telephone or written order will bring 
what is needed in a day or so—maybe the same 
day. But that isn’t the crux of the trouble. 
What the lumber industry wants is to tempt 
the artisan, whether beginner or skilled, with 
wood in the same way that the machinery mak- 





A table on casters beside the mangle, to hold 
the dampened clothes, will materially lighten the 
labor of ironing 


ers have tempted him. They put their wares 
where he can see them and have them shown 
to him in operation. In New York City, for 
example, I can go into an old-time hardware 
house near Park Row and buy anything I want 
except lumber—including compact electric mo- 
tored outfits, single and in tandem. For the 
lumber most likely I’d have to go to Harlem. 

Why? I ought to be able to buy lumber 
where I get glue and nails and drillpoints and 
paint and steel rods. Certainly I ought to be 
able to get appropriately packaged and labeled 
lumber where I can buy wood-working machin- 
ery of midget size. If it exists I don’t know 





























A handy place to keep garden tools will inspire 
the home gardener to put them away in orderly 
fashion 


anything about it. And if I don’t know, it means 
it hasn’t been advertised. 

So the lumber interests ought to get together 
and study this thing out. It can be made into 
a big business. It can be applied to all cities 
with a minimum of trouble from the forest or 
mill. It’s about time that such a major indus- 
try should relieve good embryo customers from 
the necessity of being soap-box panhandlers 
just for the sake of trying the saw’s teeth on 
the unplaned and stenciled sides. 

It’s good new business, which has mush- 
roomed in five years. If the lumber industry 





An easily built rack, with free-running casters, 
for holding the clothes basket, will do much to 
save backaches 


does its part it can add, possibly, a few million 
dollars more a year to its present trade income 
—not right away, but early enough to establish 
lumber barons among the other jitney barons. 





Saw and Planing Mills Resume 


CRAWFORDVILLE, FLA., Oct. 20.—The four 
sawmills and planing mill of the Sauls Lumber 
Co., all located in the Newport section of 
Wakulla County, which were closed down for 
several weeks, are again in full operation. The 
company already has orders aggregating 300,000 
feet, it is said, and a good volume of new 
orders is being received. Enough timber in the 
county to keep these mills in continuous opera- 
tion for ten years is owned by the Sauls com- 
pany. 
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The recently completed store, office and warehouse building of the Antrim Lumber Co., Anadarko, Okla. 


New Store Exemplifies Modern Merchandising 


ANADARKO, OKLA., Oct. 20.—The splendid 
new lumber store of the Antrim Lumber Co., 
at this place, is a credit to the company, to the 
town, and to the industry. Very attractive from 
the architectural standpoint and arranged 
throughout for efficiency, both in merchandising 
and in yard operation, the layout is a model of 
what a retail lumber plant may be. 

The imposing front has four large display 
windows, affording opportunity for displaying 
that many different lines of merchandise at the 
same time if desired; or by using all four win- 
dows to emphasize a single line, as for example 
woodwork and built-in conveniences, paints, 
roofing, or any other material, the concentrated 
effect of the showing may be quadrupled. 

In the center section of the front, which has 
a truncated tower effect, the company’s trade- 
mark or slogan, “Antrim’s Red Square Prod- 
ucts,” is inlaid in colors, presenting a very pleas- 
ing effect. The use of ornamental, white- 
painted picket fence and gates in the driveways 
and along the front of the yard give a distinc- 
tive touch to the entire establishment. 

The entire plant, with the exception of the 
east alley, is all under one roof. The entire 
building is about 222 feet long (being a few 
feet longer at the west side than at the east 
side, on account of shape of the site), while the 
width is 125 feet. 

In the southwest corner are located the offices, 
as indicated on the plan reproduced herewith. 
In the adjoining driveway which is 23 feet 6 
inches wide, with a 12-foot gate at the opening, 
are located the platform scales with window in 
the bookkeeper’s office opening thereon. 

The west side of the yard is occupied by the 


offices already mentioned, immediately behind 
which is the warehouse, 24 feet wide by 101 feet 
6 inches long; then comes the cement house, 
24 by 32 feet, while the northwest corner is 
occupied by ‘the carpenter shop, 24 by 36 feet. 

In the center of the yard between the two 
driveways, is the lumber storage shed, 36 feet 
wide by 163 feet long. At the rear of the lum- 


ber shed is the molding house, 11 feet 6 inches 
by 36 feet. This section is fitted up with up- 
right bins, or racks, so that all moldings may 
be stacked on end. 

Separated from the main office ‘by a partial 
partition, with a counter and an arched opening, 
is the paint display. In this space also is placed 
a large table, on which are plan books and 
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Showing layout of the Antrim Lumber Co.’s new plant at Anadarko, Okla. 








Secces: 





A bartial view of the store and office, showing the paint department 


sales literature of various sort, with two com- 
fortable chairs so that the prospective customer 
may look over the plans etc. at his convenience. 

The general offices of the Antrim Lumber Co. 
are at St. Louis, Mo., retail yards and stores 
being operated at various points in Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Texas. 





AN INTERESTING example of remodeling of an 
old home, built more than a century ago, is be- 
ing carried on in Rochester, N. Y. The old 
Otis homestead, a frame dwelling bought in 
1841 by William Otis, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road builder, is being modernized by the owner, 
Andrew T. Albrecht. The house contains thir- 
teen rooms and seven fireplaces, but after the 
remodeling is complete it will have seven rooms 
and also a new porch. The changes include 
the removal of an old kitchen fireplace used for 
cooking and ovens for the baking of bread. The 
house was the youthful home of Elwell Ste- 
phen Otis, who later became the general in 
command of the American army in the Philip- 
pines, in the Spanish-American war. 
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An Optimistic Review of Conditions and Prospects 
Banker Sees Hope; Cites Fifty Years’ Business History 


In the Oct. 15 issue of the “Bulletin” of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president of that company, expresses an 
optimistic view of business conditions. The 
following excerpts have been made from Col. 
Ayres’ review: 

Business activity has increased during the 
last month, as it almost always does at this 
time of the year, but the improvement was 
not of more than normal seasonal propor- 
tions. Actually more coal was produced in 
September than in August; more freight was 
carried on the railroads, and more steel was 
made and fabricated, but the increases were 
only such as are ordinarily to be expected at 
this time of the year. * * * 

Nevertheless, it is encouraging to note that 
business activity is no longer slowing down. 
It is moving sideways at a low level, but it 
is not getting worse. It seems probable that 
we have reached the bottom of the depres- 
sion, but there is no sure method for esti- 
mating how long the bottom may prove to be. 
Already this depression has lasted rather 
longer than have most of the major depres- 
sions of recent decades, and that is one good 
reason for believing that some measure of 
improvement is likely to develop before long. 

In the last 40 years there have been seven 
major depressions in this country, including 
this one. The duration of the definite decline 
from the last real prosperity month to the 
bottom of the depression in the first of the 
seven was 12 months. In the second one it 
was also 12 months, and in the third it was 
12 months. In the panic of 1907 the decline 
lasted only 10 months. In the depression of 
1913-1914 the decline lasted 15 months. In 
the post-war depression it lasted 12 months. 
This one has already lasted 14 months. 


Uniform Period of Readjustment 


The readjustments that start recovery on 
its way work themselves through in rela- 
tively uniform periods of time. Excess stocks 
of goods get worked off. Shortages develop. 
Idle hands seek employment. Business men 
and industrialists call on their reserves of 
initiative. Decreased costs of construction 
stimulate new building. These forces ferment 
silently and invisibly. Finally they become 
effective and apparent. They are at work 
now, and they will bring recovery from this 
depression, as they always have from former 
depressions. 


Automobile Tire Shortage Developing 


Rubber companies have suffered even 
great curtailment of their sales, and more 
serious inventory losses this year than have 
most other kinds of industrial corporations. 
This is particularly true of the companies 
making automobile tires. There are two chief 
reasons for the present misfortunes of the 
tire companies. The first is that American 
motorists have been economizing in their ex- 
penditures this year, and postponing the re- 
placement of the tires on their cars, to a 
degree that is truly astonishing. The sec- 
ond reason is that crude rubber, which was 
carried last year in company balance sheets at 
around 20 cents a pound, is now worth about 
7 cents a pound, and so severe inventory 
write-downs have been necessary, amounting 
in the cases of some large companies to more 
than a million dollars for each cent of shrink- 
age in the price of rubber per pound. Never- 
theless, it seems increasingly clear that a 
real tire shortage is in the making. * * * 
People have continued to use their cars about 
as much as formerly, but they have made 
their old tires continue in service a good deal 
longer, 

Millions of American automobiles are going 
into the autumn and the winter with tire 
treads worn smooth and thin. The prospects 
are that when the first hot spring days come 
there are going to be unprecedentedly numer- 
ous blow-outs. Tires are now more durable 
than ever before, but, nevertheless, they even- 
tually wear out. A real shortage appears to be 
in the making, and it seems probable that the 





fortunes of the tire companies in 1931 will 
be far better than they have been this year. 


Iron and Steel Decline Not Drastic 

The iron and steel industry is suffering less 
in this depression than it has in any previous 
comparable period of hard times. In the past 
the industry used to be known as being 
either prince or pauper, for it charactertis- 
tically prospered greatly in good times and 
lost heavily in bad ones. The records of steel 
output do not run far enough back to make 
possible many comparisons between the de- 
pression and previous ones, but those for pig- 
iron production do. They show that for the 
seven previous serious depressions in the last 
40 years the decline in daily production of 
pig-iron from the high month of prosperity 
to the low one of depression averaged 55 per- 
cent. In the depression of 1921 it was 72 per- 
cent. This ‘time there has been no such 
drastic decline. The reduction in pig-iron 
output from the high month of 1929 to the 
low one so far in 1930 is only 35 percent. 
Moreover, it does not seem likely that the 
final record will be much worse than that. 
Almost certainly it will not be nearly so bad 
as it has usually been in the past at such 
times. 

The steel industry is now operating at 
about 60 percent of capacity, which is about 
80 percent of its estimated normal rate for 
this season of the year. Its rate of activity 
is higher than it was in August or Septem- 
ber. The present prospects are that it will 
be able to continue at levels not very differ- 
ent from those for the balance of the year. 
The industry is neither prince nor pauper 
this year. It is a cautiously confident com- 
moner. 


Spring Stimulus to Home and Motor Buying 


Building construction and the manufacture 
of automobiles have been potent factors in 
sustaining general business activity in the 
years since the war. Both have suffered se- 
vere declines this year, and in both the output 
has fallen so far below normal levels that 
it seems reasonable to expect that they will 
show important increases next spring, when 
they should receive the maximum of seasonal 
stimulus. * * * During the war period, and 
through 1920, our annual expenditures for 
new residential construction were relatively 
low. Then there followed 5 years of excep- 
tionally rapid increases, and 3 more of sus- 
tained high figures, and finally severe de- 
creases in 1929 and 1930. The data for this 
year are, of course, partly estimated. Mean- 
while the expenditures for new automobiles 
have been almost uniformly well in excess 
of those for new residences, and the fluctua- 
tions from year to year have been distinctly 
more irregular. The decline indicated for 
1930 is even greater for the new cars, than 
is that for the new homes, but the 1930 
figures for automobiles will probably be a 
little above those of 1922, while those for new 
residences are likely to be lower than those 
for any earlier year since 1921. 

In 1920, when the post-war boom came to 
an end, we, as a nation, were feeling suffi- 
ciently prosperous to build and buy large 
numbers of new automobiles, but the exces- 
sively high costs of construction kept the 
volume of new building relatively low. When 
building costs fell in the depression of 1921 
a great wave of new construction began, 
which lasted for 8 years, and as prosperity 
returned our expenditures for new automo- 
biles mounted rapidly. When 1931 begins the 
volume of residential building will have been 
declining sharply for 2 years and that of 
automobiles for one year. Costs for both will 
be so low that much better values will be 
obtainable for a given expenditure than has 
recently been the case. It seems reasonable 
to expect that important increases will re- 
sult. 

Typical International Business Depression 

In the last half-century there have been 
eight major business depressions in this coun- 
try, including this one, and all of them have 


been accompanied by declines in wholesale 
prices. It is worth noting also that all of 
these major depressions may truly be termed 
international business depressions, and that 
more or less serious declines of prices have 
accompanied them in the countries abroad 
as well as here. In these respects, as well 
as in some other important ones, this present 
period of hard times may be considered a typi- 
cal international business depression. * * * 

Since there is no level of prices that can 
be considered as being normal the fluctua- 
tions in the price line have been computed 
by finding the percent, that the price index 
number at the end of each quarter was of 
the average of the quarterly prices for a 
period extending from 2% years prior to the 
given date along to the quarter 2% years 
after it. In statistical terms the normal for 
the prices is a moving 5-year average, cen- 
tered. * * * 

Greater Price Stability a Hopeful Sign 


Prices have risen above their long-term 
trends in all the periods of prosperity, and 
have fallen below it in all the times of de- 
pressions. * * * There are dips below normal 
in several of the periods of prosperity, and 
advances above that level in some of the 
depressions. * * * 

Somewhat similar comments might well be 
made about the turning points at the peaks 
of prosperity and in the valleys of depression. 
In general, the two lines coincide fairly as 
to these turning points, but there are nu- 
merous exceptions. In most of the instances 
business recovery has not got under way 
until prices have definitely begun to advance 
from their lowest points, but there are enough 
exceptions to indicate that this is by no 
means a trustworthy rule. There is even less 
agreement in the turning points at the be- 
ginnings of declines. 

In the present period both business activity 
and wholesale prices have been declining dur- 
ing more than half of 1929, and during all 
of 1930. Recently the rate of decline of both 
business and prices has been diminishing, and 
a good many indications of greater price sta- 
bility are appearing. This is one of the most 
hopeful of the current items of evidence that 
we may be at or nearing the bottom of this 
long depression. Even a slight price recov- 
ery would be most encouraging. 


The Way It Grows 


T hose who think of mahogany as a tree grow- 
ing in a swampy tropical maze of vines and 
other jungle foliage, with a lot of other ma- 
hogany trees close by, have the wrong impres- 
sion of this fine hardwood tree’s habits, accord- 
ing to H. W. Dennison, formerly sales repre- 
sentative of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. in Sal- 
vador and other republics in Central America. 
He recently was on his way to Algeria and 
Morocco to sell “Caterpillar” tractors and 
stopped off at the company’s factory in Peoria, 
Ill., where a visiting representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN met him. “Mahogany 
grows about like Douglas fir,” he replied to a 
question. “It is usually found on hillsides 
and in ravines and such places, but not higher 
than an altitude of 1,000 feet. It thrives best 
near water, but not real close to it. The tree 
never grows in swamps at all. And often there 
are not very many of the species together— 
there are districts where mahogany averages 
two trees to the acre, with an average of 5,000 
log feet to each tree. Down there they find the 
track-type tractor works fine in snaking the logs 
out of places difficult to reach.” 








SoLp 
“What is this manuscript you have accepted ?” 
“Story of a man about town.” 
“Ah, he has found a market for his wild 
oats.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 11, 1930, and for 
forty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 

















LL 


No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association................... 137 45,089,000 72 42,546,000 72 43,848,000 74 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 107,875,000 68 113,187,000 74 106,211,000 63 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 30,020,000 67 36, ,000 84 40,940,000 104 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 19,351,000 57 20,626,000 90 18,842,000 93 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 2,114,000 27 3,735,000 85 2,567,000 43 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 21 1,118,000 34 1,347,000 70 1,365,000 99 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 51 4,565,000 58 5,534,000 84 3,630,000 27 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 5,576,000 71 5,606,000 80 3,947,000 60 
I I ato teat Ue Lol 501 215,708,000 66 229,361,000 77 221,350,000 70 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 176 18,641,000 51 20,860,000 66 20,654,000 61 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 $98,000 30 1,893,000 43 1,428,000 33 
ESO DLO OLEE “197 19,539,000 49 22,753,000 63 22,082,000 58 
EE tee eal se digickepeheauawnee 677 235,247,000 64 252,114,000 75 243,432,000 69 
FPORTY-ONE WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association................6: 127 2,067,026,000 84 1,948,758,000 82 1,912,806,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 5,482,046,000 79 5,494,074,000 79 5,243,409,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 66 1,587,217,000 87 1,424,472,000 80 1,389,044,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 800,867,000 74 826,397,000 78 825,831,000 77 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 192,825,000 75 161,545,000 73 154,252,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 111,826,000 73 84,742,000 65 76,278,000 65 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 46 208,451,000 76 195,549,000 81 172,968,000 66 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 260,476,000 90 240,071,000 83 238,738,000 78 
a ie ee 493 « 10,710,734,000 81 10,375,608,000 79 10,013,326,000 7 
ne tag 8,000 75 1,006,111,000 70 961,249,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 190 1,088,968,00 900,111, 439, 66 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.” ‘Assn.. 25 222,394,000 76 145,944,000 60 118,609,000 53 
ne a ee “215 1,311,362,000 75 1,152,055,000 69 1,079,858,000 64 
Opell eile endseekbetta ame 12'022/096,000 80 11,527,663,000 78 11,093,184,000 76 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Oct. 20.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Oct. 11, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Association.... 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
ae 1,007,712,000 114,744,000 11 
ni 140 1,335,787,000 291,821,000 22 
aa 80 1,344,037,000 138,268,000 10 
7 285,145,000 18,414,000 6 
.. 198 1,158,837,000 180,402,000 16 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFrotk, Va., Oct. 20.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 100 mills for the week ended 
Oct. 11: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ...16,290,000 ei oe “2 
Actual ..... 7,241,000 44 Pe 

Shipments . 8,353,000 51 115 ~~ 

OrGeret ..ccoe 5,498,000 34 76 66 

Unfilled 
OPGORE cccecs 53,422,000 “r" a ne 
*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 54,980 feet; 
average was 81,133. 


this week 
preceding week’s 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osukosu, Wis., Oct. 20.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Oct. 11: 

Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 


Capacity, 47 units.. 9,894,00 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,858,00 39,000 19 
Shipmentsf ......... 2,755,000 59,000 27 
Orders receivedt ... 1,642,000 35,000 17 
Orders on hand..... pS CT reer 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 67 units*.14,126,000 210,000 100 
Actual production .. 1,963,000 29,000 13 
Shipmentsf ........ 1,613,000 24,000 12 
Orders receivedt . 1,565,000 23,000 11 
Orders on hand..... 9,845,000 ..... 


*Daily 10-hour productive ongacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. e production 
is based on lumber scale. 


fLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 22.—The 228 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Oct. 18 reported: 


Production 123,855,000 
Shipments 112,224,000 9.39% under production 
Orders ....125,050,000 .97% over production 


A group of 350 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity .304,537,000 
Average weekly cut for forty-two weeks— 


Bt Setatandecantecaerieuscenwe 209,519,000 
eee 167,053,000 
Actual cut week ended Oct. 18..... 145,529,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Oct. 18 was 123,855,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ae 44,903,000 46,446,000 100,777,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 44,286,000 53,431,000 210,269,000 
Export . 13,288,000 15,425,000 89,421,000 
Local 9,748,000 OL. See 
112,225,000 125,050,000 400,467,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 





Week 
ended Oct. Average first 42 weeks 
18, 1930 1930 1929 
Production 112,553,000 133,443,000 169,100,000 
Shipments 105,455,000 133,322,000 169,869,000 
Orders .-113,779,000 127,498,000 168,475,000 
Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 


of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
78.4 for the week ended Oct. 15, 1930, from 
78.6 for the week ended Oct. 8, 1930. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 20.—For the week 
ended Oct. 11, Saturday, 148 mills of total 
capacity of 169 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 


Pet. 
3-Year Pct. 
Avg. Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Prod. Cut 
Aver. 3 yrs.... ... 71,093,868 maAE oa 
7 ee vene Seeeeeeee Oe eeae 
Shipments* 2,121 44,541,000 62.65 94.54 
Orders 
Received* ....2,215 46,515,000 65.43 98.73 
On hand end 
ll 5,757, 120,897,000 


*Orders were 95.57 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 149 mills showed 
an increase of 1.66 percent, or 1,974,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 22.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Oct. 18: 


Total number of mills reporting, 91: 


Actual production for week...... 31,295,000 
Fe er ree 36,939,000 
Ee $6,239,000 
Report of 66 mills: 
OROPREINE GODROTY ..ncccsccccess 73,823,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 44,315,000 
Actual production for week...... 30,526,000 
Report for 80 mills: 
Average production ............. 41,770,000 
SS 137,722,000 
Stocks on hand—Oct. 18......... 1,337,563,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production— . 
Operating capacity ............ 73,823,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 44,315,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Oct. 18,1930 Oct. 19, 1929 
Actual for week.. 30,526,000 46,162,000 
Shipments ........ 34,290,000 40,951,000 
Orders received 33,226,000 43,955,000 


Identical mills reporting, 37: 


Production— call 
Average for 3 previous years.... 31,818,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Oct. 18,1930 Oct. 19, 1929 


Unfilled orders .... 120,770,000 
Gross stocks on hand.1,051,536,000 


100,334,000 
881,380,000 
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West Coast Waterborne 


SeaTrLE, WASH., Oct. 18.—Waterborne ship- 
ments from the Pacific Northwest during the 
first nine months of 1930 are covered in a re- 
port just issued by the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, which also gives comparative fig- 
ures for the same period of 1929. 

The total for the first nine months of 1930 
was 19.5 percent less than that for the same 
period of 1929. Domestic shipments declined 
18.6 percent, and foreign declined 20.8 percent. 

Of the total shipments in 1930, 64 percent 
were domestic, and 36 percent were foreign. Of 
the domestic, the Atlantic coast took 51.4 per- 
cent, and California took 42.5 percent, these 
destinations accounting for 93.9 percent of the 
domestic shipments. Of the foreign, the Orient 
took 49.7 percent; Europe, 26.6 percent; Latin- 
America, 11.6 percent, and Australasia took 9.4 
percent, these destinations accounting for 97.3 
percent of the foreign shipments. 

Declines in takings of the chief domestic 
markets in detail were as follows: Atlantic 
coast, off 20.5 percent; California, off 19.5 per- 
cent; Hawaii, off 31 percent. All the important 
foreign markets with the exception of Europe 
showed declines, comparisons being: Australia, 
off 43 percent; South America, east and west 
coasts, off 37 percent; China, off 32 percent; 
Japan, off 27 percent, while there was a gain of 
26 percent in shipments to Europe. 

Washington shipments declined 22 percent as 
compared with 1929, and Oregon declined 20 
percent, but British Columbia declined only 5.5 
percent. Of the domestic shipments, 11.5 per- 
cent came from British Columbia; 61.9 percent 
from Washington, and 26.6 from Oregon. Of 
the foreign shipments, about 25 percent came 
from British Columbia, 51 percent from Wash- 
ington, and 24 percent from Oregon, while last 
year’s percentages of foreign shipments were: 
British Columbia, 18 percent; Washington, 54 
percent, and Oregon, 28 percent. Oregon has 
thus lost second place to British Columbia, and 
Washington this year shipped a smaller propor- 
tion of the total foreign than it did last year. 

Detailed figures follow: 





Domestic 
1930 1929 

INTERCOASTAL— 

Atlantic coast ....1,136,955,405 1,433,355,946 

Eastern Canada 34,740 33,490,129 
COASTWISE— 

California. ...sccee 939,846,973 1,112,191,500 

MD. Kickanueae gee 5,332,150 4,070,362 
OTHER— 

Panama Canal Zone’ 12,068,112 11,040,463 

Hawaiian Islands.. 44,520,005 64,505,172 

Philippine Islands.. 2,784,188 5,162,293 

Unclassified ...... 68,056,820 45,419,110 

Total domestic ....2,209,598,393 2,709,234,975 

Export 

AUSTRALASIA— 

Australia ........ 101,912,494 177,734,742 

New Zealand ..... 11,607,132 14,199,515 

South Sea Islands. 5,474,542 6,875,980 

East Indies ...... SSE. ‘Skous denne 
LATIN AMERICA— 

South America 

(east coast) 40,403,620 68,368,873 
South America 
(west coast) - 71,122,152 107,031,109 

Central America... 645,362 1,045,722 

West Indies ...... 22,954,000 17,611,412 

| rare « 7,410,862 6,919,205 
ORIENT— 

re 213,562,426 311,811,330 

i ee eee 394,674,465 543,796,263 

RRR ee 2,956,105 5,496,878 


UNITED KINGDOM AND 


CONTINENT 325,040,110 256,527,271 





AFRICA— 

South pid 24,918,456 23,011,075 
_Egyp HbA eeeewe 297,477 4,744,180 
Unclassified ........ 10,358 1,794 

Total foreign ..... 1,223,112,305 1,545,175,349 


Grand totals ..... 3,432,710,698 4,254,410,324 


Districts of origin of shipments during the 
first nine months of 1930 are given as follows: 


’ Lumber Logs 
British Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia. 254,641,388 309,669,166 42,036,257 
Wash’ t’n..1,368,628,944 620,794,439 80,182,227 
Oregon 586,328,061 292,648,700 29,066,469 





Totals .2,209,598,393 1,223,112,805 151,284,953 


California Pines 


_ San Francisco, Catir., Oct. 18.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 

on statistics for twenty-five mills: 
Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 

Por Week ended Oct. 11: 


Eh hay ce, Oe 20,902,000 = oe 
TT Pee 19,860,000 95 oe 
Ts nine eo cuimeah 17,856,000 86 on 
Stocks end week....717,387,000 - 106 
Por Jan. 1 to Oct. 11: 

PROGMOEION ..ccscccs 815,222,000 ee 75 
Shipments ......... 818,123,000 100 76 
ES ec 500 va wea etd 831,101,000 102 78 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following statistics for 
September, 1930, and comparative figures for 
September, 1929, based on reports of the same 
eighteen member mills: 


Sept., Sept., Percent 
1930 1929 decrease 
Production . 8,591,000 6,812,000 47.3 
Shipments . 38,700,000 6,738,000 45.1 
eae eee 3,256,000 3,961,000 17.8 
End month— 
Orders unfilled. 3,036,000 7,082,000 57.1 
ED: -aieidaicaes 26,275,000 19,412,000 *35.4 
*Increase. 


Average Values 25/32x2\%4” First, Second and 
Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


Sept., Sept., Percent 
1930 1929 decrease 
The product ...... $71.78 $78.90 9.0 


The following are average percentages of 
stock sold Oct. 1: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple2% 
are ne 14 17 19 
eee 11 11 18 
SN ivikvnGnconee 7 6 11 
ATE tRPOO 2650s 12 13 17 





September Cement Data 


WasHincton, D. C., Oct. 20—American 
Portland cement mills report a continued de- 
cline in the ratio of operations to capacity. The 
bureau of mines of the Department of Com- 
merce gives the ratio of operations to capacity 
for the twelve months ended Sept. 30 as 65.2 
percent. For the twelve months ended Aug. 31, 
1930, it was 65.6 percent, and for the twelve 
months ended Sept. 30, 1929, it was 67.5 per- 
cent. 

During September, 16,124,000 barrels were 
produced, 18,083,000 barrels were shipped, and 
stocks on hand Sept. 30 were 21,864,000 barrels. 
The month’s output was 6.4 percent less, and 
slipments were 9.4 percent less than those of 
September last year. Stocks at the mills Sept. 
30 were 26.2 percent more than those of a year 
ago. 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo_k, Va., Oct. 20—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports in August the total 
cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stumpage, 
was $20.82 for mills doing their own logging, 
the range for these being from $14.58 to $40.04; 
$19.14 for mills purchasing logs, and that the 
average for all mills was $20.69—the statement 
being based on 14 reports from 11 members rep- 
resenting 16 mills. Average cost of logs for 
mills doing their own logging, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $7.80, made up of $5.52 for log- 
ging expense and $2.28 for log transportation; 
total cost of manufacturing for these mills was 
$6.09 made up of $3.85 for sawmill, 61 cents 
for dry kilns and $1.63 for yarding and ship- 
ping; total overhead averaged $5.61, made up 
of $1.79 for insurance and taxes. $1.34 for 
depreciation, and $2.48 for general overhead, 





and selling expense amounted to $1.31. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 18.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Oct. 11: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 5,576,000 100 1,427,000 
Shipments ...... 5,606,000 101 1,122,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... ,947,000 71 754,000 
On. BOM cos «0 19,342,000 7,040,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,531,000 2,058,000 
Southern California*....... 1,066,000 743,000 
Lo A ) eM EC 
NS ae 1,052,000 1,032,000 
I? 6. a denis cake anne eee 935,000 114,000 

5,606,000 3,947,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


7Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Arkansas Pine Shipments 


Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 20.—The St. John’s 
Statistical Service has prepared an analysis of 
the distribution of shipments by contributing 
Arkansas soft pine mills between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 30, 1930. Of the total of 3,942 cars, 308 
were of miscellaneous items, and 1,409 cars were 
reported by a company not reporting in the 
third quarter year. Of the remaining 2,225 
cars, contents were 51,800,000 feet of the six 
principal grades, or average of 23,281 feet a 
car, and lath, moldings and miscellaneous items 
which totaled approximately 1,245,000 board 
feet. Figures showing the distribution of the 
total of 3,942 cars by groups of States follow: 


Per Per 

No. cent No. cent 

ears total cars total 

Northwest— Middle West 

Minnesota 7 Iowa 139 4 
S. Dakota 2 Missouri 343 9 
——_/$ s —— Nebraska aa 
Total 9 Kansas 154 4 


Lake States— 
Illinois 354 


Total 655 17 
South— 


~ 








Indiana 132 3 
Michigan 478 12 Arkansas 447 11 
Ohio 271 7 Louisiana 21 1 
Wisconsin 62 2 Mississippi 2 .. 
Total 1297 35 Total 470 12 
Eastern— Southwest— 
New Jersey 28 1 N. Mexico 15 .. 
New York 214 5 Oklahoma 116 3 
—_ ‘. “ 4 Colorado BA cork 
elawar ‘ ee 2XE 547 14 
Maryland 30 i saaee cen pam 
Dist. of Col. = .«.. Total 681 17 
Total 438 11 aeons 
centucky 7 
tad wagmnt Tennessee 9 
Connecticut 54 1 West Va. 6 
Maine . 2 pie: 
Mass. 1 4 , 99 
N. Hamp. 27 1 Total Va 
Rhode Isl. 31 1 Canada 5 
Vermont 21 1 sepals 
_—_—_- — Grand 
Total 365 10 totals 3,942 100 


Content of 2,225 cars has been analyzed as 
follows as to grade and average price: 








Aver. 
Grade Footage Percentage Price 
B&Better ...... 10,984,000 22 $49.25 
2 i Se 1,099,000 2 41.75 
Ig 2 haa eMac 7,913,000 16 28.50 
Se eer: 45 19.00 
Be Ge ba Debs bce 6,472,000 13 16.50 
OE TE a ae 1,050,000 2 12.50 
ae 50,555,000 100 27.25 
NE 6 .a'ss Os 3,000 44.50 
tied ws «dade os 68,000 51.25 
Total lumber. .50,626,000 
BM as venstee ¥e 881,000 
Moldings ....... 293,000 
51,800,000 





SporTING CHANCE 
“Where shall we go for the winter, John?” 
“I’m tired of writing for booklets. Spin the 
globe.” 








| 
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Southern Hardwoods More Active 


Some Items in Small Supply 


MemPHIs, TENN., Oct. 21.—Sales, shipments 
and production of hardwoods throughout south- 
ern territory are running about even, at around 
50 percent of normal. There has been no 
change in prices, except possibly on a few 
items that have become rather scarce because of 
lack of production. The best demand continues 
to come from furniture and radio cabinet manu- 
facturers. A few automobile manufacturers are 
buying hardwoods from time to time, but in no 
volume. There is a fairly good demand from 
box and crate manufacturers for some low 
grades, but flooring and interior trim manufac- 
turers are still buying but little hardwood. 

Export demand is only fair, and not up to 
expectations. There is every indication, how- 
ever, that there will be a better demand toward 
the close of the year, as stocks in England are 
rather low. Changes in ocean rates are having 
an adverse effect on this market. Last week 
the United Kingdom Conference reduced the 
rate to London, Liverpool, Avonmouth, Glasgow 
and Manchester to 25 cents a hundred pounds 
on heavy and 35 cents on light hardwoods, the 
new rates to be in effect for the remainder of 
the year. The reduction does not apply to hard- 
wood flooring and cooperage stock. The an- 
nouncement of the rate change was made by the 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. 

There is but little change in output from week 
to week. Few mills are operating anything like 
full time, and none plan to increase their cut 
until there is a marked improvement in demand. 
Stocks of practically all items are abnormally 
low, so a revival in buying should soon be fol- 
lowed by a decided strengthening in prices. 


Sales Improved; Output Small 


LouIsviLte, Ky., Oct., 20—Some local pro- 
ducers and jobbers report a slight improvement 
in demand, coming principally from the fur- 
niture and radio industries. Sap gum, inch 
stock, and quartered sap up to 2-inch, both 
common and FAS, have been in demand; also 
some quartered black gum, from 4/ to 8/4. 
Common and 2-A poplar have been more ac- 
tive, in thicknesses from 4/ to 6/4, it being 
reported that one order was recently placed 
for 600,000 feet of inch No. 1 common poplar. 
There has been some movement of Nos. 1 and 
2 common cottonwood, but top grades have 
been dull. Inch common and better soft tex- 
tured red and white oak, up to 2-inch, have 
been in very fair demand. Some inch wormy 
chestnut is reported in sales. Wormy oak and 
flooring oak have been dull. As a general rule, 
the automobile and building items are not sell- 
ing well. Low grades continue fairly active. 
Some hard maple has been moving to the fur- 
niture trade, for solid pieces and core use. 
Maple, magnolia, elm and ash, however, are all 
more or less slow, because of the inactivity of 
the automobile industry. Walnut, while not in 
big demand, is in constant inquiry, as consump- 
tion in many lines of industry has held up well. 
Prices as a whole show little or no change. 
There is of course, some shading being done, 
but, generally speaking, asking prices remain 
about the same. Quotations on inch stocks at 
Louisville, Ky., are: Poplar, southern FAS, 
$80; Appalachian, $90; saps and selects, south- 
ern, $50@55; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, south- 
ern, $38@40; Appalachian, $46; 2-A, southern, 
$32; Appalachian; $38; 2-B, $22. Walnut, 
FAS, $235@240; selects, $155@160; No. 1, 
$85; No. 2, $35. Sap gum, plain FAS, $45; 
common, $30@32; quartered, FAS, $55; com- 
mon, $38. Red gum, plain, FAS, $88; com- 
mon, $44@45; quartered, $2 premium over 
plain. Ash, FAS, $75; common, $48. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, $48; common, $32. Oak, southern, 
red, plain, FAS, $60@63; common, $45; white, 


FAS, $80; common, $47. Oak, Appalachian, 
red, plain FAS, $75@80; common, $48; 
white, plain, FAS, $90@95; common, $55@57 ; 
white, quartered, FAS, $125; common, $75@ 
80. Sound wormy oak, $28@30. 

There has been a tremendous reduction in 
output, and sales and shipments are decidedly 
in excess of it. Many mills are not cutting a 
thing, and have their yards cleaned up. Very 
few logs are at railroad shipping points, as log 
buyers have been idle, and farmers have not 
been cutting logs to lay around and spoil. 


Eastern Market a Little Weaker 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—Lack of further 
improvement in hardwood business may be at- 
tributed to a holiday and another day of ex- 
cessive rain. Prices have not strengthened in 
the slightest; in fact, there are some new spots 
of weakness. There is still some life in demand 
from furniture people, and prospects for foreign 
business are fair. Excluding special lots and 
distress lumber, prices are within the following 
range for 4/4: Ash, FAS, $81@88; No. 1, 
$52@54; basswood, FAS, $75@80; No. 1, $52 
@56; beech, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $52@56; 
birch, FAS, $85@95; No. 1, $53@58; maple, 
FAS, $84@90; No. 1, $54@60; oak, plain hard 
red, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $52@56; plain hard 
white, FAS, $92@96; No. 1, $56@59; plain soft 
white, FAS, $105@110; No. 1, $61@67; quar- 
tered white, medium texture, FAS, $130@135; 
No. 1, $80@84; quartered soft, FAS, $145@150; 
No. 1, $92@98; poplar, medium texture, FAS, 
$80@87; saps, $56@61; No. 1, $44@48; soft, 
FAS, $103@110; saps, $73@77; No. 1, $59@60. 

There is continued irregularity in oak floor- 
ing, and only hand-to-mouth buying. First grade 
plain white oak flooring sells at $82@85; sec- 
ond grade, $58@62, and third grade, $40 and 
rather less. Some sellers are still trying to get 
$88.50 for first grade maple flooring from 
Michigan. Good domestic makes of first grade 
birch flooring are offered at $75@78, although 
there is a little business in one popular Cana- 
dian made at $85, including the duty. 

E. C. Hirst, of Concord, N. H., as trustee, 
has announced that the entire plant of the Acer 
Lumber Co. at Woodsville, N. H., will be sold 
at auction. The plant was erected only nine 
years ago, with the most up to date hardwood 
flooring machinery and kilns. The corporation 
was shipping some of the nicest hardwood floor- 
ing ever seen in this market, and at one time 
was able to secure a big premium. 





Wide Inquiry Encourages Trade 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 20.—Appalachian 
hardwood sellers report frequent inquiries from 
various parts of the country for a variety of 
stocks. In the last few days, inquiries for 
fairly large lots of oak, ash, poplar, chestnut, 
cherry and buckeye have been received. One 
of the larger firms reported that its inquiries 
originated from Winnipeg, San Francisco, Mi- 
ami, New York and Boston. Several whole- 
salers said that while they had had a larger 
influx of inquiries than usual, they had ex- 
perienced much difficulty in turning the in- 
quiries into orders. The feeling in the trade 
appeared to be a little better. There was a 
steady flow of repeat orders, for small mixed 
carlots in the main. The more frequent ar- 
rival of repeat orders is encouraging. Export 
business continues quiet but the volume of in- 
quiry is increasing slightly and prices offered 
are more satisfactory. 

Pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods are 
slow sellers here, but there are more fill-in 
orders from yards and millwork factories than 
in recent weeks. 


Lower Grades in Best Call 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 20.—The hardwood 
market in the Southeast is practically yp. 
changed. No particular wood on the list js 
moving in any volume. The furniture factories 
are buying sap gum and oak to cover their 
immediate requirements, with an occasional 
mixed car of No. 1 common and better red 
gum, along with small quantities of other 
items. The demand is almost exclusively for 
lower grades. Some orders are being received 
from the automobile manufacturers for ash, 
magnolia and oak, but their volume is quite 
small in comparison with previous years. The 
lower grades are being absorbed quite readily 
by box and crate manufacturers. There is lit- 
tle activity among the flooring plants and they 
are buying only sufficient to fill actual orders, 
The export market is also quite disappointing, 
and inquiries do not indicate an early revival, 


Eastern Snowstorm Checks Demand 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The territory 
south of this city was visited by a heavy snow- 
storm at the end of last week, the snow being 
four feet deep in some towns along the lake 
shore. This sudden change in the weather has 
naturally put a check upon the lumber trade, 
for it has made traffic difficult. 


The Better Homes and Building Exposition, 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Real Estate 
Board, opened last evening at the Broadway 
Auditorium, with a good attendance. An in- 
teresting exhibit is being made by the Zimmer- 
mann lumber firm. 


“While the retail lumbermen are not busy,” 
said a member of the local lumber trade, “there 
is a fair amount of business at a number of 
yards where a system of financing has been in- 
stalled.” 


Directors of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Corporation were re-elected on Oct. 15, 
with the exception of Nelson T. Montgomery, 
who was succeeded by Thomas W. Mitchell. 
The present board is as follows: Clark W. 
Hurd, A. S. Fowler, Coleman J. Ehrmann, 
John C. Jacobs, Joseph M. Jakiel, Harlow S. 
Chaffee, William F. Bray and George L. Gas- 
tel, all serving for one year. 


A meeting of the educational committee of 
the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club was held at the 
Hotel Statler on Oct. 17, in charge of H. C. 
Kelleran, the chairman, and plans for the winter 
were talked over. Charles N. Perrin is chair- 
man of the program committee, which will hold a 
dinner meeting monthly, with a speaker. The first 
meeting will be on Oct. 24, when Henry Hon- 
eck, of the Batavia & New York Woodwork- 
ing Co., will speak on fireproofing of lumber. 
A. J. Brady, jr., of Palburn, Inc., has been 
chosen counsellor of the Order of Hoo-Hoo 
for New York State. 


Orson E. Yeager was a member of the en- 
tertainment committee of the Buffalo Automo- 
bile Club who welcomed a number of delegates 
of the International Road Congress on Oct. 18. 


A party of lumbermen and other business 
men visited the Georgian Bay district of Can- 
ada last week on a fishing trip and succeeded 
in catching seven muscallonge. The lumber- 
men were L. J. Lewis and A. J. Brady, jr., of 
Palburn (Inc.); J. K. Biggar, Iroquois Door 
Co.; and Claude Ellis, of A. E. Dew & Son, 
Canastota, N. Y. 


The Blackmer, Bros.’ Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated here with capital stock of $70,000. 
The directors are James L. Blackmer, Le Var- 
tia S. Blackmer and D. Phyllis Reischel. ‘The 
company owns a timber tract and mill in Vir- 
ginia. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 66 and 67 
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Pecky Cypress for Interior Trim 


LovisviLLE, Ky., Oct. 20.—An_ interesting 
story telling of the use of pecky cypress for in- 
terior trim of a Spanish type garage or auto 
sales room at Valdosta, Ga., by the West Motor 
Co. appears in the current, or October issue, 
of the Southern Automotive Journal, of At- 
janta. In the display room, it is cited, the 
woodwork, including beamed ceiling, is finished 
in pecky, the entire ceiling being of cypress, 
while the stairway railing, and entire stairway 
and railing of the balcony, extending clear 
across the back of the sales room, are also of 
this material. 

The story commented on the fact that such 
material is generally associated with piers and 
foundation timbers where strength and resist- 
ance to decay are the principal requirements, 
rather than any thought of beauty, whereas in- 
stalled as it is in the natural, it fits in with the 
rugged interior, as perhaps no other material 
would. Such wood gives the idea of age, in 
keeping with the Spanish design of the build- 
ing, which combines stucco walls and tile roof 
in the exterior; and cream colored stucco inte- 
rior, it being a one-floor plan. 


Bees Make Market for Lumber 


A business that has been in progress all 
summer, well calculated 
to help out lumber sell- [ 
ing, is that of honey 
making. Bee keepers 
report a wonderful va- 
riety of bloom that has 
covered the _ prairies, 
and the bees have been 
exceptionally bus y. 
More and more lumber 
is being required to 
supply roadside stands 
on which to display the 
fruit of this harvest. In 
addition, large quanti- 
ties of lumber are re- 
quired for the bee hives 
and other equipment of 
the prairies, the number 
of which is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

















Moving Historic Tavern 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 21.—The moving and 
restoring of historic houses have become the 
hobby of Prof. and Mrs. Cecil E. Fraser, of 
Cambridge. At present they are in the midst 
of having “The Old Hall Tavern,” built in 1804, 
brought from its site of the past 126 years in 
Duxbury, Mass., to a lot in Gray Gardens West, 
Cambridge, and when the ancient homestead has 
been transplanted it will become the Fraser 
home. 

It was a little more than two years ago that 
Professor and Mrs. Fraser, with the help of 
the Cambridge Historical Society, saved the old 
Hicks House in Cambridge. This was the prop- 
erty of Harvard College and was doomed to de- 
struction to make way for the new gymnasium 
in Dunster Street, as reported at the time in a 
news despatch in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The Cambridge Historical Society and the 
Frasers had the house moved to its present loca- 
tion on Boylston Street, and it is the present 
Fraser home. 

“The Old Hall Tavern” in Duxbury was put 
up for sale a short time ago by the owners, who 
wanted to erect a modern business building on 
its site at Hall’s Corners. The owners evi- 
dently realized that in spite of the elapsing of 
more than a century and a quarter since the 
quaint old frame structure was erected it was 
still sturdy enough for generations to come, 
and they advertised it was for sale “for re- 
moval purposes only.” Professor and Mrs. 
Fraser heard of the opportunity and they won 
in the bidding. Now the ancient tavern is to 
make a 45-mile journey to Cambridge. 


Because of the long journey and occasional 
stretches of narrow roadway, more than be- 
cause of the venerable age of the old tavern, it 
has been decided not to attempt to move it 
bodily. Instead it is to be carefully divided 
into several sections and carried by truck to 
Gray Garden West, where it will be easily re- 
assembled. 

To make certain that the old tavern is put 
together again in just the same way it was taken 
apart, blueprints and photographs have been 
made of the exterior and interior and the 
various sections numbered. In spite of this 
labor, it is estimated that the cost when the 
building is ready for occupancy in Cambridge 
will be less than that of building a new house. 
The old tavern, like the historic Hicks house, 
is to be restored by Professor and Mrs. Fraser 
with faithful regard to its period. Even the 
original foundations are to be removed to 
Cambridge. 





Guide for Vocational Directors 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—‘“Profitable 
Utilization of Discarded Wooden Containers,” 
a booklet just published by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, contains numerous 
ideas and suggestions for promoting the project, 
“You Can Make It.” 

The booklet was prepared especially as a 
guide for playground and vocational education 














directors, as well as others engaged in the pro- 
motion of boys’ and girls’ activities, to whom 
the pamphlet is offered without charge. 


For the guidance of those who desire to draw 
a set of rules to govern wood-utilization con- 
tests, the rules and regulations adopted in 
various cities: where such contests have been 
staged are tabulated in the new booklet. 


It is pointed out that merchants are inter- 
ested in the campaign. Conditions differ in 
various communities, but in many places mer- 
chants find it difficult to dispose of empty 
wooden containers. For example, one depart- 
ment store in New York City alone is said to 
expend nearly $10,000 a year to dispose of its 
second-hand containers. 





Cargo Arrivals Greater 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 22.—Cargo arriv- 
als showed a pronounced increase last week, 
while unsold lumber remained at about the same 
figure as the previous week, according to the 
report of twenty-four local firms today. Red- 
wood shipments for the week were unusually 
large, with five cargoes totaling 2,970,000 board 
feet received. Fifteen cargoes of fir with 14,- 
994,000 feet, board measure, were received, 
making a total of 17,964,000 board feet. Un- 
sold lumber amounted to 12,395,000 board feet. 
Building permits are keeping up well, with a 
total of $3,242,092 reported for the first eighteen 
days of the month. Fifty vessels are reported 
laid up and none operating off shore. General 
conditions are reported on the upgrade. 


Opportunity to Go Hunting 


Yousou, B. C., Oct. 18—More than 300 deer 
were killed in the vicinity of this city during 
the hunting season last year. Cougars are also 
plentiful, and the officers of the Industrial 
Timber Mills (Ltd.), whose mill is located here 
on the shore of Cowichan Lake, expect the 
pleasure of entertaining some lumber buyers 
who will bring their guns along and take out 
enough time to do a little hunting. 


The Industrial Timber Mills (Ltd.) is fa- 
mous for its structural and _ super-structural 
timbers, as well as other high grade lumber 
which must be manufactured to rigid specifica- 
tions. 


Work Sells Wrapped Shingles 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 18.—Stained shingle 
sales are better this year than they were last, 
according to a manufacturer here, who declares 
thorough merchandising and hard work to be 
responsible for the improved business. 


Manufacturers are swinging to the use of 
special wraps or cardboard cartons in shipping 
stained shingles. The packages give protection 
against breakage and soiling, make easy the 
identification of their contents, and the appear- 
ance of the shipment is more attractive to both 
retailer and customer. Another factor of im- 
portance is that the dealers are no longer 
tempted to stack shingles in the open or any 
old place. It is believed this method is cheaper 
than the old, if everything is taken into con- 
sideration. 

In shipping packages of stained shingles, their 
practically rectangular shape prevents almost 
all movement of the bundles en route. Piling 
is easier, and loading therefore is facilitated. 








Big Building Projects in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—There is only one 
building in the country which, when completed, 
will possess facilities as diversified and com- 
plete as those to be incorporated into the St. 
Louis Mart, according to W. J. Knight, presi- 
dent of W. J. Knight & Co., structural and con- 
crete engineers, whose firm is doing the engi- 
neering for the $5,000,000 Terminal Railroad 
project here. Mr. Knight and E. L. Stancliff, 
president of the St. Louis Mart, the operating 
company, during the last three months visited 
all of the large merchandising marts in the 
country, in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Jersey City, Boston, In- 
dianapolis and Detroit, to inspect mart buildings 
both under construction and in operation. After 
this comprehensive inspection tour, Mr. Knight 
gives as his opinion that the Terminal Com- 
merce Building, located on air-rights of the 
Reading Co. in Philadelphia, which contains 
20,000,000 cubic feet of space and 1,500,000 square 
feet of floor space and cost $6,000,000, is the only 
structure to be compared to the St. Louis Mart. 
The comparison, according to Mr. Knight, is 
distinctly advantageous to the St. Louis 
project, inasmuch as the latter will, in appear- 
ance, accessibility, connection with trunk line 
railroads and in many other aspects far over- 
shadow the Philadelphia mart. Mr. Knight also 
described the modern trends that are behind the 
development of large exhibition buildings 
throughout the country for the display of mer- 
chandise. ; 

Plans for a new dial telephone exchange to 
serve the area west of Kingshighway Boulevard 
and south of Pernod Avenue were announced 
last week by officials of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. Work on the project, which will 
require an estimated gross expenditure of ap- 
proximately $850,000, is expected to start early 
next year and be completed about the middle 
of 1932. The building will be constructed in 
1931, but the exchange will not be put in opera- 
tion until the following year. A 2-story building 
of brick and concrete, approximately 100x130 
feet in size, will be erected. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Oct 28-29—Southern Logging Association, St. 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

Nov. 6-8—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. An- 
nual. 

Nov. 13—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Merchants Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 
Nov. 13-14—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 

tion, Lakeland, Fla. Semiannual. 

Nov. 13-15—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual. 

Nov. 14-15—West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Midland, Tex. Annual. 

Dec. 2-4—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Dec. 6—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Monroe, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Nov. 17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual] 
meeting, board of directors. 

Dec. 2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As: 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 13-15, 1931—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 14-15, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 15-17, 1931—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1931—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 21-23, 1931—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 22-23, 1931 








Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 





ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N, C. Annual. 
Jan. 27-29, 1931—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Annual. 
Jan. 28-30, 1931—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 
Jan. 28-29, 1931—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual, 





Date for West Texas Convention 


San ANGELO, TEX., Oct. 20.—W. P. Hogan, 
secretary of the West Texas Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, this city, announces that the 
annual meeting of the organization will be held 
Nov. 14 and 15 at Midland, Tex. The program 
is in course of preparation. 





Plywood Group in Fall Meeting 


Plywood shipments in September were 65.13 
percent in excess of the July shipments, business 
reports received at the fall meeting of the Ply- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, held recently 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, disclosed. The 
manufacturers were optimistic as to the outlook 
for business during the fall months, according to 
an announcement by Alexander D. King, of 
Chicago, commissioner of the association. 

Business relations, with firms outside the 
plywood industry as well as those within it, 
were discussed by Prof. Horace Secrist, direc- 
tor of business research at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., and others. Professor 
Secrist urged the necessity of keeping pace with 
the times and with other industries, and told 
the part that market research has in this sort 
of program. The technique of market research 
was described by Allen Abrams, a member of 
the research staff of a paper mill at Wausau, 
Wis. He said plywood offers great possibilities 
if the manufacturers will. face their problems 
in the light of modern scientific developments. 
The relationship between the plywood and fur- 
niture industries was the subject of a talk by 
A. P. Haake, of the National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, who said the two 
groups have much in common and will gain by 
co-operating with each other. 

Dr. Haake also told how trade practice rules 
and regulations will serve as aids in the elimina- 
tion of trade abuses. The plywood grade rules, 
established and published early this year and 
widely distributed, are showing results, show- 
ing that the plywood manufacturers and dis- 


tributers are seeing the wisdom of adopting 
these standards, to bring about a closer under- 
standing between producer and consumer. 
The resignation of H. H. Davis as field rep- 
resentative of the association, caused by physi- 
cal inability to continue the work, was regret- 
fully accepted. Selection of a successor was 
postponed until the organization’s research pro- 
gram is more definitely under way and has 
produced new developments. Because this was 
only a quarterly meeting there was not the usual 
representation of the membership of the asso- 
ciation, but those present agreed that ply- 
wood manufacturers should lend every assist- 
ance to the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation in its efforts to prepare for general dis- 
tribution a booklet on plywood and veneers. 





Preventing Crooks in Dimension 


Lurkin, Tex., Oct. 20—The meeting of the 
Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, 
held here last Saturday, was devoted almost 
entirely to a discussion of methods for pre- 
venting crooks in dimension stock. This is a 
matter that is of interest to manufacturers and 
distributers alike, and every effort is being 
made to develop methods of manufacture and 
handling that will reduce crooks in dimension 
to a minimum. 

There were about twenty-five mill managers 
present at the meeting, which was held at the 
Hotel Angelina. 


Northeast Missourians Set Date 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Oct. 20.—Will E. Partee, 
secretary of the Northeast Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association, this city, advises that at a 
recent meeting of the directors of the organiza- 
tion in Moberly it was decided to hold the an- 
nual convention on Noy. 13 at the Merchants 
Hotel in Moberly. The morning session will 
be devoted to association business while the 
afternoon program will be made up of talks 
by members of the association, followed by a 
round-table session led by E. E. Woods, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Robert Russell, manager of the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co. at Moberly, is chairman 
of the local committee having charge of ar- 
rangements for the convention. 





Urges Support of Grade-Marking 


In a bulletin recently sent out to members, 
Frank J. Shead, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen, Chi- 
cago, makes a strong appeal for active support 
of the practice of grade-marking lumber. Mr. 
Shead says: 


To date we have gone no further than to 
give grade-marking our endorsement, feeling 
that our interest in the matter was neutral. 
An unprejudiced analysis of the subject, how- 
ever, develops the lack of trade identification 
as a most serious impediment to our securing 
orders at a fair price for our mills and a fre- 
quent obstacle to obtaining the business at 
all. Is it not evident that for self-protection 
and to insure succesful effort, it should be 
our aim and determination to make the jug- 
gling of prices based on the shipment of in- 
ferior grades impossible? Would not a pre- 
vention of this disreputable practice enhance 
our possibilities, eliminate the offender and 
encourage the producer who is endeavoring 
to preserve the reputation of lumber? 

Mr. Shead believes that if the buyer can be 
induced to demand grade-marked stock, the 
battle will be half won and that mills will meet 
the demand. He says further: 

It may necessitate for a while abandoning 
some of our present connections and seeking 
new sources of supply, but we will reap a 
larger volume of orders as we are freed from 
unscrupulous competition and experience 
more satisfactory relations with the mills. 


He commends the Southern Pine Association 
for its action in extending its inspection service 


to small mills and believes the commission lum- 
bermen’s association can take a very effective 
part by the members urging their connections 
large and small, to co-operate with the Southern 
Pine Association, “in its efforts to preclude any 
possibility of connivance or trickery.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Shead asks that the mem- 
hers give this matter earnest thought and send 
to him a frank expression of their reaction, and 
says: 

Through this identity of grades is provided 
one short and sure route to stabilized Prices 
square dealing and a restoration of lumber 
to its former popularity in the industrial and 
structural field. 





St. Louis Golf Association Elects 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association, directors elected for the en- 
suing year were: B. F. Edwards, Franklin. 
American Trust Co.; A. F. Gehner, Hess Lum- 
ber Co.; G. P. Shehan, G. P. Shehan Lumber 
Co.; L. B. Oeth, Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co.; E. E. Pershall, T. J. Moss Tie Co., and 
E. E, Grubb, Hearne Timber Co. 

The officers are: President, T. C. Whitmarsh, 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co.; vice president, 
George F. Krueger, Boeckeler Lumber Co., and 
secretary, C. H. Call, St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club. 


To Visit Airplane Factory 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20.—The first meeting 
of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6 in its series of lunch- 
eon or dinner meetings for the advancement of 
wood products will be entirely original and dif- 
ferent. The luncheon will be held on Oct. 29, 
at the Skyway Inn., at the Curtiss-Steinberg 
Airport, jn East St. Louis. Automobiles will 
leave the Arcade Building at noon. Following 
the luncheon a talk will be made by Maj. C. R. 
Wassall on the use of wood in airplane con- 
struction and the factory hangars inspected. 
Attendance prizes and an altitude guessing con- 
test prize will be free rides in one of the tri- 
motored Ford 12-passenger planes. After the 
altitude flight, Lieut. Otto Graff will give an 
exhibition of aerial acrobatics. Plenty of planes 
will be available to take any or all members 
for a sight of St. Louis from the air. 








Merits of Cypress Discussed 


Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 20.—More than 250 
architects, retail and wholesale lumbermen, con- 
tractors and speculative builders of Westchester 
County attended a dinner and meeting given at 
the Yonkers’ Elks Club tonight under auspices 
of the Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County. The Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., was the host of the evening and provided 
an interesting program of addresses. 

In point of attendance, the meeting was the 
largest of. its kind ever held in Westchester 
County, more than 80 percent of the lumber- 
men and architects of the county and a fair rep- 
resentation of contractors being present. 

J. R. Black, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and 
F. Herbert Brown, secretary the Westchester 
Association, had passed the word around that 
the program would be well worth while, to say 
nothing of a sumptuous dinner, and the invita- 
tion met with gratifying response. 

Charles Thornton, president of the Building 
Material Men’s Association, was toastmaster. 
F. L. Brown, chief chemist of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis., 
spoke on “The Characteristics of Woods,” ex- 
plaining experiments that have been made in 
preservation. 

Other speakers were LeRoy Kern, of Wash- 
ington, secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, who gave an address on “Lumber 
and Its Proper Specifications”; Edward K. 
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Fisher, of Minneapolis, an engineer of the Na- Edward Hines Lumber Co., Milwaukee; Enos 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose subject was “The Comparative Merits of 
Wood and Steel Sash,” and Benjamin R. Ellis, 
consulting representative of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, who dis- 
cussed the merits of tidewater red cypress. 

After the speechmaking, a motion picture of 
operations at the Florida cypress mills was 
shown. Also in connection with the meeting 
there was an interesting display of sash, trim, 
window frames etc., furnished by the Southern 
Cypress organization. _ 

“The meeting following the dinner started 
about 8 p. m. and it was nearly midnight be- 
fore the program, which was received with 
close attention, had been completed. 

Mr. Black expressed himself as highly grati- 
fied with the attendance and with the interest 
shown by the audience and explained this was 
one of a number of similar meetings to be held 
in various Cities. 





Gang Saws Winning Favor 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 18—To conduct a 
survey of market possibilities and to study 
American methods, Erling Foss, Hamburg rep- 
resentative of Svenska Maskinverken, Soder- 
telge; Karlstads Mekaniska, Verkstad, Sweden ; 
and the J. & A. Jensen og Dahl, Oslo, Norway, 
manufacturers of Swedish gang saws, repre- 
sented at Seattle by the Mill Engineering & 
Supply Co., is making a short stay in Seattle. 

Mr. Foss reports that Everett has three gang 
saws in one mill, and that gang saws are now 
being used in Seattle, Olympia, Wash., and in 
British Columbia, while several installations are 
in progress. He will remain in the west until 
about Christmas. Mr. Foss’s headquarters at 
Hamburg has charge of distribution for Cen- 
tral Europe. Substantial orders have been re- 
ceived from Russia, Mr. Foss declared. 

The difference in manufacturing methods be- 
tween European and American mills was com- 
mented upon by Mr. Foss, who spoke of the 
waste that characterizes operations on this side. 
He declared that gang saw sales on the Pacific 
coast are increasing. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 


EyANSVILLE, INpD., Oct. 21.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club was held at the Vendome Hotel here on 
Oct. 14. Business conditions were discussed and 
the general opinion was that trade is improving 
slightly, but it is not expected there will be 
much change in the situation until after the 
first of the year. Many of the wood consuming 
plants in the city were reported to be operating 
on fairly good time. Building material men re- 
port that there has been a slight increase in 
building operations during the month. The next 
regular meeting of the club will be held on 
Nov. 11. 














Northeastern Wisconsin Annual 


GreeN Bay, WIs., Oct. 21.—Alvin Perlewitz, 
of the East River Lumber & Fuel Co., Green 
Bay, was elected president of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at its annual 
meeting at the Beaumont Hotel here last 
Thursday. A. C. Krause, of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Green Bay, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

About thirty-five members attended the meet- 
ing which was called to order by A. W. Pruitt, 
of the Fuller-Goodman Co., Oshkosh, following 
dinner. Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in- 
troduced all the members of the club with ap- 
propriate remarks on their virtues and activi- 
ties, and President Pruitt then welcomed the 
members and gave his annual “address” which 
in this case took nearly a full minute. 

He introduced Ben F. Springer, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, president 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Mr. Springer centered his talk on “Fun- 
damentals” which he dealt with plainly and 
seriously. “The great trouble with business is 
not lumber, but men,” he declared. 

A round-table discussion of merchandising 
problems followed his talk. Participating in 
this discussion were Francis W. Diercks, of the 


Colburn, of the Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Green Bay; G. H. Barker, of the Barker Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., Green Bay; John Bertschinger, 
Egg Harbor, Wis.; O. W. Brightman, of the 
Green Bay Planing Mills Co.; Harold Muehl, 
of the Muehl-Ehlinger Lumber Co., Suring; S. 
A. Stavrum, of the Wisconsin Transfer Yard, 
Oshkosh; and George J. Koonze, of the Fuller- 
Goodman Co., at Wrightstown. 





Boston Hoo-Hoo Install Officers 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—New officers of the 
Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of 
Boston were officially installed at a meeting 
last night in the Hotel Sheraton, Back Bay. 
The newly installed officers are: Frederick 
Kemp, Waltham, president; Vernon Mattson, 
Watertown Lumber Co., Watertown, vice presi- 
dent; William J. Coveney, Barney & Carey Co., 
Milton, secretary-treasurer, and Howard 
L’HommeDieu, Robert R. Sizer Co., Cam- 
bridge, Vicegerent Snark for the Boston dis- 
trict. Fred W. White, of the F. W. White 
Co., Boston, has been appointed Councillor for 
Massachusetts. 

The meeting at 6:30 p. m. was well attended 
and the general enthusiasm promised a most 
interesting and worth while activity during the 
coming winter and spring. Plans are soon to 
be announced for the annual dinner dance and 
the annual smoker. Reports on the accomplish- 
ments of and plans for the Bosten Lumber 
School, originated and sponsored by the Boston 
Hoo-Hoo, evoked much enthusiasm. 


Play Golf Despite Cold 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Oct. 20.—In spite of the 
cold weather the golf enthusiasts of the Mil- 
waukee Hoo-Hoo Club were out in force for 
play at the Meadow Springs Golf Club at Jeffer- 
son on Oct. 14. The tournament had been post- 
poned from the previous week because of in- 
clement weather. Golf was played in the after- 
noon, followed by a picnic supper. Jr. Brannum 
was awarded the honors for low net score, and 
Marc Moore for the best approach on num- 
ber four. 


Advocates Weighted Cost List for Roofer Club 


Cotumsus, Ga., Oct. 21.—Market condi- 
tions are no better than they were six weeks 
ago in the lumber industry in Alabama and 
Georgia, according to a consensus of the regular 
meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
held here at the Ralston Hotel today, and ac- 
cording to G. L. Hume, secretary of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, who was a guest, 
conditions are no better out on the Pacific coast. 

Most of the open session was devoted to a 
general discussion of market conditions and 
freight rates, which are held to be too high to 
eastern and middle western markets. At the 
conclusion of the discussion the committee on 
rates, composed of President D. G. Bland, of 
Lumpkin, and Secretary W. R. Melton, of 
Cuthbert, was instructed to continue efforts to 
secure reductions and to endeavor to get a hear- 
ing before railroad executives at their next 
meeting, on November 11, or later if a hearing 
can not be arranged at that time. It was con- 
tended that rates on lumber are higher than on 
watermelons and some other perishables. 

A canvass showed that 47 percent of the 
membership report only 24 percent of their 
normal production, with shipments of 32% per- 
cent and stocks on hand at the yards about 60 
percent normal, or nearly 10 percent lower than 
at the time of last meeting, about six weeks ago. 
Prevailing prices of $9.50 to $11 for 4’s and $13 
and $14 for regular roofers, were held to be 
about the cost of production or lower. 

A feature of the executive session was an 
address by Mr. Hume, who told of conditions in 
the industry found on his recent extensive visit 
to the West Coast country, where he said pro- 
duction is being curtailed, due to low prices 


and poor demand. He stated that he found 
but few of the operators in that section who 
seemed to be as much as breaking even. 


Mr. Hume, in his address, advocated an allo- 
cated or weighted cost list for guidance of 
operators and offered his assistance to members 
of the club in this connection. He stated this is 
now being considered by the North Carolina 
Pine Association, and that the first cost list 
will be published in a few days. He maintained 
that under prevailing conditions farmers and 
land owners can not be paid sufficient for 
stumpage and advocated continued curtailment 
until conditions are improved, which he indi- 
cated, are to be expected when business condi- 
tions generally improve, especially in the build- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Hume expressed doubt that any general 
and concerted curtailment of production will be 
effected, except by force of necessity, in sound- 
ing a note of warning against operations under 
cost. 

Many of those reporting at the session said 
that only some of their mills are being operated 
at this time, and others reported having been 
closed down, as to cutting, since June and July. 

The club voted unanimously not, in the future 
to take up a case for arbitration except where 
the wholesaler or purchaser agrees to abide by 
the decision of such arbitration. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out that club members 
are already pledged to abide by the results of 
arbitration. 

The next meeting was scheduled for Dec. 9, 
at which time plans will be made for the regu- 
lar annual meeting to be held the latter part of 


January. Inasmuch as roofer club members, or 
most of them, have a surplus of time on their 
hands, in view of poor demand and marketing 
conditions, Hugh Thurston, of Thomaston, for- 
mer president, endeavored to elicit interest of 
members of the club in joining “Uncle Abe” 
Alexander and J. H. Steadman in a free-for-all 
fox hunt in the vicinity of Waverly Hall, Ga., 
in Harris County the day and night previous to 
the next meeting and it was indicated that plans 
for a big drive, with plenty of dogs, will prob- 
ably be arranged. 

The session was concluded with a luncheon 
at the hotel at 1 o’clock, attended by members 
and visitors. 


Among those attending the session and guests 
at the luncheon were: 


G. L. Hume, C. H. Rawson, of Frost & 
Davis; D. G. Bland, president and W. R. Mel- 
ton, secretary; T. M. Faulkner, of the North 
Carolina & St. Louis Railroad; T. M. Dozier 
and C. S. Ruskin, of the North & South Rail- 
way; R. EB. Sullivan, of the A. C. Alexander 
Lumber Co.; John T. Gragg, of Gragg Lumber 
Co.; Jack Saye, of Flint Lumber Co.; R. V. 
Casteen, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; J. B. 
Robertson, of International Harvester Co.; 
Cc. L. Lunsford, of Lunsford Lumber Co.; H. 
Dixon Smith, of H. Dixon Smith Lumber Co.; 
R. L. Magruder, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; 
H. E. Hammock, of Turner Lumber Co.; B. T. 
Sade, of Whittle & Slade Lumber Co.; J. H. 
Steadman, of Steadman Lumber Co.; W. E. 
King, of King Lumber Co.; Hugh Thurston 
and G. L. King, of King & Thurston; G. W. 
Doster; T. J. Crowley, Mr. Lovelace; BE. L. 
Cook, of the Colonial Lumber Co., and George 
E. Creckmur, of the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration. 
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Forest Products Body in Silver Anniversary 


Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Returning to 
this hospitable city after an absence of fifteen 
years, the Empire Forest Products’ Association 
held its twenty-fifth annual meeting here on 
Oct. 9 and 10. Superb autumn weather and a 
large attendance—enthusiasm and _ confidence 
despite the existing business depression—these 
were the features of one of the best meetings 
the association has held in its quarter century of 
life. 

Great credit for the success is due to the 
local entertainment committee consisting of 
John N. Carlisle, John E. Keib, and George A. 
Lawyer. The arrangements included a splendid 
banquet, held the first evening, at the Black 
River Valley Club to which came nearly seventy 
men and women as the guests of the newly 
elected president, John N. Carlisle, of Water- 
town. Toastmaster was the retiring president, 
George W. Sisson, jr., of Potsdam, who has 
guided the association faithfully and well for the 
last six years. 

As first speaker, the toastmaster introduced 
Dean Hugh P. Baker, of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, who has re- 
turned to this post after ten years’ absence in 
commercial work. This was Dr. Baker’s first 
official appearance and his talk was largely 
reminiscent of what he had farsightedly pre- 
dicted in an address in 1919. The forestry needs 
of 1919, he pointed out, have become more 
strongly those of the present day. 

The next speaker was Chief Forester Piché, 
of the Province of Quebec. With 92 per cent 
of Quebec’s forests in public ownership and 
under successful administration for continuous 
timber production, the practical lessons of Que- 
bec are of great interest to those concerned 
with a rational development of forest land in 
New York State. 


Following Mr. Piché, Superintendent of State 
Forests William G. Howard told of the plans 
of the conservation department, particularly con- 
cerning the large reforestation measures 
(1,000,000 acres) sponsored by the State with 
expenditures estimated to total $20,000,000. 

Prof. Floyd M. Callward, of St. Lawrence 
University, told interestingly of the newly de- 
veloped forestry department there which he 
styled “the forest service of the north country.” 

The last speaker was Secretary James R. 
Simmons, of the New York State Forestry 
Association. 

Movie reels, taken by. the conservation de- 
partment, illustrating nursery and planting 
practice, and particularly the newly invented 
tree planting machine, concluded the enjoyable 
evening program, 

Business Session 


The business session of Thursday afternoon 
was purposely brief. Outstanding was retiring 
President Sisson’s “swan song” in which he 
recited the trials and achievements of the last 
twenty-five years of the association’s existence 
and pointed the way to still greater achieve- 
ments in the future. 

Mr. Sisson and George N. Ostrander were 
chosen as liaison representatives on the great 
questions of forest policy in the State, which 
various organizations are endeavoring to solve. 

Treasurer W. Clyde Sykes’ report showed a 
comfortable balance and was placed on file as 
was the report of Secretary A. B. Recknagel. 

Outstanding among committee reports was 
that of the legislative committee by Mr. Ostran- 
der, transportation committee by J. A. Quinlan, 
forestry committee by Prof. R. S. Hosmer, act- 
ing chairman, and fire prevention committee by 
Clarence L. Fisher. Interesting discussion fol- 
lowed the various reports. 


Southwestern Kansans See 


ASHLAND, Kan., Oct. 20—Lumbermen who 
gathered here last Friday for the fourth annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Kansas Lumber- 
men’s Association didn’t have any time bemoan- 
ing present business conditions because they 
were too busy looking forward to a good vol- 
ume of business this fall and next year. South- 
west Kansas is the real breadbasket of the 
State, where hills and valleys at this time of 
the year are rapidly covering with the tender 
green of millions of acres of wheat for next 
year’s crop. It had a big crop this year and it 
has its money in the bank. It didn’t get quite 
as much money for the crop as it expected, and 
it isn’t spending quite as much money as usual, 
but it is spending enough to choke off the hard 
times talk that afflicts other sections. 

Ashland, a town of 1,200 people, is the county 
seat of Clark County, one of the big wheat 
counties of the State. It is the headquarters of 
the Home Lumber & Supply Co., which oper- 
ates fourteen yards in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
It was the first time the lumbermen had met 
there, and the town showed its appreciation by 
giving them a big welcome, the banks closing 
an hour early so that the bankers could mingle 
longer with the guests. 

Towns are widely scattered in this section 
and many of the dealers drove as much as 150 
miles to attend the meeting. As they arrived 
the dealers naturally gravitated to the new 
model yard of the Home Lumber & Supply 
Co., one of the most attractive lumber plants 
in the State, with its main building of brick, 
stone and stucco, a large display room and spa- 
cious show windows. 

The business sessions of the meeting were 
held in the theater. T. R. Cauthers, general 


manager of the Home company, extended the 
town’s greeting and also presided at the meet- 
ing. Charles S. Lawrence, former mayor of 
Wichita, and president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was the principal 
speaker. He reviewed some of the activities of 
the Southwestern, discussed present business 
conditions and closed his address with a tribute 
to the American home. His talk was well re- 
ceived. 

Raub Snyder, manager of the Home Lumber 
& Supply Co.’s yard at Meade, in the presence 
of his general manager, made some very inter- 
esting observations on the relation of the branch 
yard and the general office. His view was that 
the functions of the local yard and the general 
office should be more clearly defined. The gen- 
eral office, he said, should determine the gen- 
eral policies of the company as to credits, ad- 
vertising, trade associations, and relations with 
other firms, and should watch for new prod- 
ucts and keep in close touch with business con- 
ditions. The yard manager, he said, should not 
be circumscribed by too many rules and should 
have sufficient latitude to act promptly on local 
situations. 

C. C. Isely, of Dodge City, who can always 
be counted upon to say something worth while, 
stirred up a lot of interest when he used as his 
subject, “Is the Lumber Industry a Mossback 
Industry?” He stressed the value of co-opera- 


tive efforts among lumbermen, particularly co- 
operative advertising, both local and national. 
R. E. Colvin, of Liberal, Kan., followed Mr. 
Isely and spoke particularly of the bad effects 
of non-co-operation. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of good will among dealers, showing how 
a dealer often made not only his competitors’ 


The Chair recognized and called for remarks 
from the following notables present at the 
afternoon session: Director Behre of the North- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station at Amherst 
Mass.; George A. Lawyer, of the New York 
Development Association, Watertown; Juliys 
Breckwoldt, veteran lumberman of Dolgeville 
N. Y.; Secretary Torrey, of the Association 
for the Protection of the Adirondacks; Prof. 
J. A. Cope, extension forester of Cornell ypj- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; Harris Collingwood 
forester of the American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The nominating committee presented the 
following “slate” of officers and directors, who 
were unanimously elected: 

President—John N. Carlisle, Watertown, 
>, A 


Vice President—Thomas J. Stirling, Me- 
chanicsville, N. Y. 

Directors—George N. Ostrander, chairman, 
Saratoga; C. L. Fisher, Lyons Falls; W..¢ 
Hull, Tupper Lake; A. A. Low, Sabattis; 
George W. Sisson, jr., Potsdam; F. B. Willson, 
Glens Falis. 

Executive committee of the board—Messrs, 
Stirling, chairman, Fisher and Hull, with ex- 
Presidents Meigs, Ostrander and Sisson ex 
officio members. The president and vice presi- 
dent are ex officio members of the board of 


directors. 
The Field Trip 


Under the guidance of John E. Keib, for- 
ester for Northern New York Utilities and the 
St. Regis Paper Co. (which together plant 
nearly 5,000,000 trees yearly), an excursion was 
taken on the second day by some twenty mem- 
bers and guests to the forest plantations and 
power developments on the Beaver River. 


Good Trade 


but his own business unprofitable. He illus- 
trated his remarks with a story about two west- 
ern Kansas bankers who, on the surface, are 
strong business rivals, yet privately are the 
best of friends and hold regular conferences on 
the credit standing of their customers. 

There are entirely too many farm homes in 
Kansas that lack modern features, E. G. Jones, 
of Ashland, told the retailers, and he suggested 
that modernization talks with customers would 
produce a lot of business. He urged that a 
survey be made of the southwestern Kansas 
trade territory and that this be followed by in- 
tensive solicitation. 

After the session closed the members had an 
hour or so to mingle and then were served a 
fine dinner at the Presbyterian church. There 
were 102 present at the dinner. 

The Southwestern Kansas association 1s 
unique in that it has no regular officers, pre- 
siding officers being chosen at each meeting, 
and a secretary pro tem appointed. 

—_- 


Just a Littte Fap 

At an amusement park a man came every 
day to see a woman being shot out of a can- 
non. Grim and taciturn, he seemed to pay no 
attention to any of the other activities. The 
owners of this diversion became somewhat ap- 
prehensive. Was the stranger, they wondered, 
trying to get a line on the mechanism? Or 
did he contemplate starting a similar feature? 
Finally they asked him point blank if he had 
any particular object in witnessing this es- 
pecial exhibition every day. His response was 
equally frank. 

“No, I just like to see women shot out of 
cannons.” 
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Plan Unemployment Relief 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—With the ap- 
pointment of Col. Arthur Woods, former police 
commissioner of New York City and an old 
and experienced hand at finding jobs for the 
working man, as director of President Hoov- 
er’s new drive on the unemployment problem, 
the Federal Government started the machinery 
which the Chief Executive and his official ad- 
visers are hopeful will prove of great assist- 
ance in relieving this situation as cold weather 
nears. 

While the direct part which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can play in extending relief to unem- 
ployed is hedged about with legislative restric- 
tions, Mr. Hoover will strongly urge that cer- 
tain of these be removed when Congress con- 
yenes early in December. For example, won- 
der is often expressed at the slowness with 
which Uncle Sam starts the erection of a build- 
ing for which Congress makes appropriations. 
One reason is that the Department of Justice 
must satisfy itself as to the validity of the title 
which the Government is acquiring. If a pri- 
yate party were concerned he would go to the 
local title guaranty company and acquire an 
insured title without delay. This is one legis- 
lative restriction that might be lifted. There 
are certain .others. 

With Secretary of Agriculture Hyde an- 
nouncing he will seek authority of Congress to 
make available immediately funds authorized 
for highway aid next year and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown stating that he plans to seek from 
Congress another 5-year program for the elimi- 
nation of leased postoffices by purchase ‘or new 
construction, in addition to the big program al- 
ready authorized, it is clear that the President 


Millmen Plan 


SureEVEPORT, La., Oct. 20.—If plans now be- 
ing formulated are developed as confidently 
expected by prominent manufacturers here, a 
movement will be definitely launched in Shreve- 
port, Nov. 4, looking to the operation of “good 
will” and “business inspiration” trips by lumber 
millmen. A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy- 
Byrnes and associated companies, and E. A. 
Frost, president of the Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), are sponsoring the plans, and have 
called a meeting of lumber manufacturers, con- 
tractors, building interests and others to be held 
here Nov. 4, according to Mr. Peavy, who dis- 
cussed the matter today with a representative 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


The object of this meeting, Mr. Peavy said, 
is to study conditions, urge people to check 
upon themselves, encourage greater efforts 
generally, and to inspire more confidence and 
optimism generally. 

Work always counts. More activity, more 
work, always brings good results. That’s 
what is especially needed right now. All of 
us should check up on ourselves and see if 
we can not do more to develop more business 
activity. 

Fundamentally business is sound, and the 
financial structure is sound. The balance is 
with us. 

Those with money are just as disturbed by 
present conditions as are those without 
money for they do not know what to do with 
the money and play safe. There is plenty 
of potential business, and plenty of money 
for investments to be made safely. We should 
all work toward that end. 


Mr. Peavy pointed out that a house can be 
built today for 60 percent of the cost of a year 
ago. He recently had experience in this direc- 
tion. After the job was finished he asked the 
builders if they had lost on it, and they told 
him they had not; they had made a reason- 
able profit. It was done for 40 percent, approxi- 
mately, less than it would have cost twelve 
months ago. With this condition existing, Mr. 
Peavy thinks there should be a big increase in 
building, that there is no more favorable time 


is looking to public construction, both Federal, 
State and municipal, to help solve the unem- 
ployment problem. 

While much has been done already in this 
direction, the President is anxious to intensify 
the effort as far as possible in order to keep 
the wheels of industry turning and the dinner 
pail reasonably full. Close co-operation by 
State and local governments, 
other public utilities will be necessary to make 
the plan really effective, since, after all, the 
contribution of the Federal Government to new 
construction is certain to be more or less lim- 
ited. 

The President some time ago warned all Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies to hold down 
expenditures as much as possible. That means 
that department and agency heads were in- 
structed to refrain from spending all the money 
already appropriated by Congress. These in- 
structions, however, did not apply to what may 
be turned constructive enterprises, like public 
buildings, highway aid, flood relief and other 
public works, which have been increased rather 
than reduced. In other words, Mr. Hoover has 
sought a decrease in expenditures on govern- 
mental operation activities, while at the same 
time he has endeavored to expand work along 
constructive lines. The present effort therefore 
is merely an accentuation or intensification of 
the policy adopted earlier in the depression 
period. For example, the Navy Department 
was directed to clip some $30,000,000 off opera~- 
tion costs, but at the same time contracts have 
been awarded for certain new ships, which 
means constructive effort and employment for 
working men. 


Goodwill Trips 


than the present to start construction jobs. 

But, referring again to the “good will” and 
“business confidence” tours that are being 
planned under sponsorship of Messrs. Peavy 
and Frost, and which will be discussed at the 
meeting here Nov. 4. 

It is planned, Mr. Peavy said, to make trips, 
by automobile, to different cities and towns in 
the Southwest, as a starter, and to strive to 
inspire more optimism and confidence in future 
business generally. Mr. Peavy and Mr. Frost 
will be in the first group of “trippers.” The 
itinerary for the initial trip has not been worked 
out yet, but Mr. Peavy said he thought prob- 
ably it would include visits to Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Austin, Waco, San Antonio and other 
Texas cities. 

The plan is for the visiting party to call on 
retail lumbermen and other business interests, 
discuss business conditions, financial matters, 
potential trade and other questions with a view 
to causing more confidence and thereby stimu- 
lating business. Those visited will be urged to 
do as the visitors, namely, put all their forces 
to thinking and working in an endeavor to 
develop more business activity. 

It is also on the program to have meetings 
held in the different cities and towns visited, 
similar to the one to be held in Shreveport 
Nov. 4. 

“America is not going to stay down. It never 
has, and never will,” said Mr. Peavy. “There 
is plenty of potential business and plenty of 
money that’s idle now. If all of us will work 
more and inspire more optimism and confidence 
there will be more business, and that is what 
is needed in our country.” 

Mr. Peavy spoke enthusiastically of the plans 
which are to be presented and discussed at the 
Shreveport meeting, and predicted that the 
movement would result in a great deal of good, 
especially with the message of good will and 
confidence taken direct to others as he and Mr. 
Frost and others expect to carry it, with still 
other manufacturers expected to follow the ex- 
ample. 
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Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
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Office. 
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keep you supplied with all items in 
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Let us prove it on your next order, 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 


future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


MAILGOUPON NOW. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Sounder Hardwood Market 


Lonpon, EnG., Oct. 15.—A _ steadying effect 
on values is looked for as a result of freight 
rates being definitely fixed up to the end of 
1930, and with manufacturers preparing for 
seasonal activity an improvement should be 
noted in the demand. Any benefit from such an 
improvement, however, will not yet reach the 
States, as the recent heavy arrivals have re- 
sulted in stocks being sufficiently excessive to 
meet all immediate requirements and buyers are 
still operating with extreme caution. 

The possibilities of hardwood ply as a flooring 
material are being discussed over here in con- 
sequence of a display of plywood flooring shown 
at the Building Exhibition, and one plywood im- 
porter declared that both birch and alder ply- 
wood are in great request at the moment for 
the construction of England’s latest adoption 
from the States—midget golf courses. 

As distinct from the over-supply of hardwoods 
generally, there is still a decided dearth of pitch- 
pine in the large sizes. Forty-foot average is 
a special demand which it is almost impossible 
to fill. For logs and timber, prices remain firm. 

Oregon pine continues to find particular favor 
in the United Kingdom markets, and although 
log demand has fallen off, there is no sign of 
any diminution in the request for planks and 
sawn timber. As a result of the persistently 
strong demand, Oregon pine plywood has again 
shown a price advance, and it is hoped that the 
confidence which the shippers are thus ex- 
pressing in this product will have a beneficial 
effect on the whole plywood market. 

In their quarterly report of conditions, Denny, 
Mott & Dickson (Ltd.), state: “The wood 
market has continued to suffer from the dull de- 
mand caused by the depression in the general 
trade of the country. With few exceptions, as 
in the case of teak, prices have continued to 


itt —— 
whole of the 1931 import, and will also take 
over the unsold balances which may remain at 
the end of this year and thus relieve the market 
from any possibility of a sudden lowering of 
values should these balances have come on the 
open market at the termination, on New Yeay’s 
Day, of the present price guaranties. 





Timber Board Personnel 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincrton, D, C., Oct. 23.—It is believed 
that an announcement will be made within a 
short time by President Hoover of the person- 
nel of a national timber conservation board. It 
is known that the President has been giving 
serious consideration to this matter, based on 
presentations made to him through representa- 

tives of the lumber industry some time ago. 





Tie Sawing . Woods Cuts Costs 


IncLINE, CauiF., Oct. 20.—Anything that will 
help to cut down the cost of railroad construc- 
tion is a decided boon to the logger. And par- 
ticularly when this reduction can be made thru 
producing cheaper ties, the cost is very mate- 
rially affected. 

The customary procedure with most railroad 
loggers has been to either have ties “hacked” 
by hand in the woods, generally under contract, 
or to have ties sawed for them at their own 
mills and subsequently delivered back to the 
woods again (this latter method meant hauling 
logs to mill, cutting ties back to woods). Some- 
times both methods have been used at the same 
time—and both methods are expensive. 

There has been a growing custom of late 
among loggers East and West to install por- 
table sawmills in their woods, yard small and 
cull logs direct to their mills, and cut their 





Portable sawmill operation conducted by 


sag, but, as regards softwoods, this tendency 
should be checked eventu ally if the provisional 
agreement in respect to the import of Russian 
softwoods—by which the market would be 
soundly stabilized both in regard to price and 
maximum quantity—is carried into effect. Such 
a settlement of so important a factor in the 
situation would dismiss most of the fears which 
have impeded the making of forward contracts, 
and would give a sound tone to the market gen- 
erally. 

The agreement referred to is the culmination 
of long months of negotiation between the Rus- 
sian sellers and the Central Softwood Buying 
Corporation. The latter, consisting of the most 
important softwood importers, wished to con- 
trol the entire Russian import but was pre- 
vented from so doing by the insistent Russian 
proposal to export a far greater quantity than 
the corporation considered this country could 
absorb. The corporation will now control the 


the Yosemite Lumber Co., at Incline, Calif. 


ties right in the woods where they are needed. 
The chances for saving are obvious and the 
actual production costs amazingly low. ; 

One of the more recent installations of this 
nature was made by the Yosemite Lumber Co., 
at Incline, Calif. They bought a portable cir- 
cular mill, put a power pulley on the rear end 
of one of their “Caterpillar” Thirtys and pro- 
duced better and cheaper ties than they have 
ever had before. Sam Crowley, the logging 
manager, has advised that heretofore the ties 
that were “hacked” or were secured from the 
big mill cost him better than $1 a piece. Since 
putting in this “Caterpillar” driven sawmill, his 
ties cost him 40 cents each, which is pretty 
cheap production. * @ 

The tie camp is a compact little organization 
consisting of nine men. A “Caterpillar” Thirty 
drives the mill. A Sixty skids logs to feed this 
mill and the outfit produces an average of 230 
ties a day. 
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The League of Nations 


The League of Nations that you hear so much of late about. 
[ never got it very clear or really figgered out. 

They seem to think it’s something noo, some up-to-date idee, 
; But Svenska pika, parley voo, are nothin’ new to me. 

leved We had a league of nations long before we had a war, 


A Paris editor says 
that the United States 
is back of the revolu- 


tions in South America. Buyers for industrial 


Don’t we Americans 


—s plants, planing mills, 
do the most surprising 
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— That sort of league was goin’ strong ’way back in ’84, things, that we never fg woodworking factories 
H We falled the trees, we skidded lawgs, we drove ’em down to mill, even hear about our- 4 and pattern shops will 
=e The Yanks, the Irish, Scotch and Frogs, as some are doin’ still. selves? a2 
tc das — It is the bankers who fig be glad to know that 
enta- I’ve seen a Frenchman and a wede on two ends of a saw. do it, we understand. fea large stocks of «the 
To git results they didn’t need no lawyers and no law. Funny, too, with the fie : 
: I’ve seen a bruisin’ big ge eng ape) a lam, South American bonds —& finest quality Califor- 
And seen the Danish try their luck out yonder on a jam. they own. at ‘ ; 
osts They always got the big boys down, they piled ’em to the sky, 4 poe eo bed nia Sugar Pine are 
They got the sawlawgs to the town and kept their panties dry. ee "killed her ar “ oe carried in our large 
- will They did the way the paper says and worked together fine, sold the oa - Pp. Ps I a 
truc- And swore in seven languages, and sometimes in eight or nine. give w Pacer gy ho ee, warehouse at St. Louis 
par- , ; . : , re 
thru The league of nations is as old as makin’ lawgs of trees. quicker, that’s all. for quick shipment. 
nate- It worked in days when days was cold, it ought to work in these. Let us hope that the Get our quotations. 
A Frenchman, Yankee, Swede and Scot could git the timber through. short seller gets shorter 
road No matter who you are or what, that’s all there is to do. and shorter. We ee 
‘ked” When I was young, when they was young, a man was still a man; We are thinking of pony - ene os 
ract, You didn’t think about his tongue or care about his clan. selling the apartment straight or mixed 
own We worked together, that was all, the Frenchman and the Swede, next door. We don’t teed to in 
» the And, peace to bring or trees to fall, that’s all you ever need. own it, but other fel- mill shipment. 
ling a lows do things like that. 
= We See b’ the Papers If a radio station would cut out jazz, the 
Grain prices are said to be at caution levels. radio penesi would gladly say, “More 
late They certainly are a caution. power to you! A cist 
Por- Russia is driving the idle to work by stopping; 2 musicians say that radio is killing 
and their doles. English papers please copy. —_ 0 radio is accomplishing some good 
their after all. 





And American fathers might follow the sug- 
gestion as to the college graduate’s allowance. 

There are now 1,266,563 names of registered 
voters on the Chicago pollbooks, officials say. 

We are not surprised. Investigators found 
two people we never heard of registered from 
our house. 

The thing the kids remember most about 
Columbus is that the schools are closed on 
Columbus Day. 

This makes the kids very happy that Colum- 
bus discovered America. The rest of us are 
not so sure. 

George W. Wickersham suggests flogging 
for racketeers. And, as the racketeers vote, 
early and often. 

The only combine that ever did the farmer 
any real good was the one he got from the 
harvester people. 

And it would have done him a lot more if 
he had built a shed for it instead of leaving 
it out in the rain. 

Statistics are hard to understand. They say 
we have the smallest corn crop since 1901, and 
yet more men are walking the streets. 

The Lions Club International is putting on a 
Business Confidence Week Oct. 20 to 25. That 


A Chicago boy was killed by a bandit be- 
cause, after the bandit had gone to all the 
trouble of holding him up, the youth had only 
40 cents. Now no newspaper man will be safe. 

Now they say Russia will declare war on 
Rumania in 1931. If Russia is announcing it 
now, it must have borrowed the idea from the 
Chicago police, who publish in the morning pa- 
per the names of the gunmen they are going to 
arrest that day. 


Between Trains 


Dunkirk, N. Y.—The American Locomotive 
Co. is increasing activity at its Dunkirk plant, 
by diversifying its products, and has sent Rob- 
ert P. Allison up here to have charge. So 
tonight the Chamber of Commerce officially 
welcomed him to the community, which is a 
bright idea that other communities might emu- 
late. We have always thought that the time 
to give a man a farewell dinner is when he 
arrives. That is when he needs the kind words 
and the cordial hand. The human race is a 
great race when it comes to funeral sermons, 
but not so good when it comes to the present 
day and the present need. “Howdy” is always 
a happier word than “Goodbye.” When a man 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. 
If you admit the value of a proper card representation we 
would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut 
edges, their general excellence and the protection afford- 
ed by being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 


Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 
1108 OTEEL COMPANY 
4 Fullerton 
Avenue 


‘ CHICAGO 







‘ 
PIT TSOURGH. PA 











Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 
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A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 
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A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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Make Progress With Underwriters 


(Continued from page 33) 
per Enterprise Association, but has been dis- 
continued. 

Mrs. Wilson’s new service, although inde- 
pendent thereof, is being offered to a limited 
number of daily newspapers through the N. E. 
A.’s production and distribution channels. The 
newspapers are to receive a four-week free trial 
of this service. After that a small charge will 
be made, according to circulation classes. 

In view of earlier experiences, it is believed 
that a first-class house plan service for daily 
newspapers can attract so many subscribers that 
a small individual charge will be sufficient. 

It is of a good deal of importance to the lum- 
ber industry that this new service should suc- 
ceed, as it aims to give adequate attention to 
detached frame houses, which is not true of all 
such services. 

Proofs and sample articles in the series may 
be obtained from the N. L. M. A., and it is 
suggested that local lumber dealers will find it 
advantageous to call the attention of the local 
editor to these proofs and explain the service 
to him. It is the belief of the publicity depart- 
ment of the N. L. M. A. that an editorial fea- 
ture of this kind will be found of considerable 
value to the advertising department of the local 


newspapers as well. 
7 7 iw 


Sun Porches for Chickens 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—‘Lumber 
Facts No. 14,” now being distributed by the 
trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presents a 
series of strong arguments in support- of the 
sun porch for young poultry, constructed of 
wood or of wood and wire. Plans for Wood 
Sun Porch No. PH-5 are included in the leaf- 
let, which is designed to aid retail lumbermen 
in finding a market for their products in the 
rural districts. Two different types of wood 
sun porches for chicks are discussed. 

Plan PH-5 covers a porch fitted tightly to 
the front of the brooder house between the 
corner boards by means of hooks. The floor 
is made solid of dressed and matched boards 
in such a way that it can be removed easily for 
cleaning and disinfecting. The top of this sun 
porch is covered with 1-inch mesh poultry wire 
or with an approved glass substitute reinforced 
with wire. This covering can be made con- 
veniently in the form of frames hinged at the 
rear and on the side next to the house. 

A second porch described in the leaflet is 
designed for a mesh-wire floor through which 
the major part of the droppings will pass, as 
well as a wire top. This porch is raised high 
enough above the ground level to protect the 
chicks from the ground and, at the same time, 
enable the attendant to remove the droppings 
readily. = 

- 


Praises Mat Service 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—William H. 
Kinsall, building editor of the Peoria (Iil.) 
Star, states that it is estimated that Peoria 
needs $16,000,000 of modernization work. This 
figure is arrived at on the basis of 8,000 homes 
needing modernization at an average cost of 
$2,000. 

The estimate came to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in a letter written 
by Mr. Kinsall in reply to an inquiry concern- 
ing the free mat service which the publicity de- 
partment is sending out for the use of retail 
lumber dealers in local advertising. Mr. Kin- 
sall said: 

The largest local lumber dealer is much 
enthused with the mats. He said they were 
the best he had ever seen and is planning to 
use them. I believe that if some of the mats 
were made up in 2-column sizes it would help 
some, as there is some hesitancy about run- 
ning 30- or 40-inch ads on moderization at 
this time of year. However, lumbermen are 
beginning to come out of their shell some- 
what after a year of practically no adver- 
tising. 

Residential building is in fair shape here 





and bids to be even better next year, We 
estimate that 8,000 homes need moderniza. 
tion in the Star market alone. Figured at 
$2,000 per home, which is the average, this 
would be a market for $16,000,000. 

I would like very much if you would majj 
me your next set of mats. I will call on the 
dealers and present them. 

If I can be of further assistance, pleage 
feel free to call upon me. 


Mr. Kinsall’s suggestion that some 2-column 
mats be made up had been anticipated and g 
series of smaller mats has already been made 
up and will soon be available. 

Various other editors have written in that 
their dealers are using this service, and re. 
questing that subsequent series be sent them, 
These letters are coming in from widely sepa- 
rated States. Many other editors commend the 
mat service and say they expect to use it. Some 
have criticised it, but usually in a constructive 
way, such as Mr. Kinsall’s suggestion about 
reducing the size of some of the mats. 


* * * 
Development of Grading Rules 


New York, Oct. 20.—Leyden N. Ericksen, 
forest products engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, told the Na- 
tional Wood Industries meeting at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel of the development of grading rules 
for structural timbers, the principles involved, 
the effect of structural features on strength and 
the application of the principles in commercial 
practice. 

Mr. Ericksen spoke at the request of the 
Wood Industries division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

He pointed out that structural grading rules 
are based on the provisions of American Lum- 
ber Standards, developed by the combined ef- 
forts of lumber producers, distributers, specifiers 
and consumers, under the auspices of the United 
States Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. 

Structural material is divided into classes 
according to size and use, said Mr. Ericksen, 
that is, horizontal load-bearing members such 
as joists, planks, beams and stringers, and 
vertical compression members, as posts and 
columns. 

The strength of wood members is influenced 
by the density of the wood, moisture content, 
seasoning, and the size, location and number 
of strength-influencing factors present, such 
as knots, shakes, checks and slope of grain. 
Heartwood, sapwood and wane are more im- 
portant from other points of view than for 
their influence on strength. Principles of 
structual-material grading have been applied 
in a practical manner by lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations in drawing up commer- 
cial grading rules. 

Safe working stresses for various grades 
and different conditions of exposure have 
been established in accordance with strength 
of clear wood, effect of strength-influencing 
factors permitted, the effect of seasoning, 
time of loading and the characteristics of 
each species. Basic principles can also be 
applied to general construction material car- 
ried in retail lumber yards, thus insuring 
maximum strength and efficient utilization. 


For the first time an exhibit chiefly educa- 
tional was held in connection with the meeting. 
It showed the latest developments in wood re- 
search and standardization A number of. com- 
mercial exhibits, showing latest developments 
in woodworking small tools, instruments, paints 
etc., also were on display. 

All persons interested in wood and the wood 
industries were welcomed to the meeting. The 
program featured discussions on engineering 
problems and plant inspection trips. The m- 
spection trips included visits to plants in the 
vicinity of the metropolis manufacturing pianos, 
veneers, fireproofed wood, office partitions and 
special wood products. 


RESTOCKING with forest seedlings of the large 
burns on Fish Creek flat in the Umpqua na- 
tional forest is planned by the United States 
Forest Service to begin this fall, according. to 
C. J. Buck, regional forester at Portland, Ore 
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Behind the Wheel—W ho? 


On page 38 of this issue is mentioned a 
truck driver who proved to be more than a 
steering-wheel artist or a handler of boards. 
When the order-taker in the office, who be- 
lieved himself a salesman, fell down on the 
job this driver saved the situation by using 
his powers of reasoning, producing a $2,000 
order that otherwise would have been placed 
elsewhere. He had a personal interest in the 
pusiness that paid him his weekly wages. 

The thousands of lumbermen who at con- 
ventions last year saw the motion picture, 
“Dealers and Dollars,” will remember that it 
was the truck driver who discovered that a 
crooked contractor had disappeared, leaving 
laborers unpaid and leaving the lumberman 
who furnished the material to “hold the 
sack.” To that driver the day meant more 
than a certain number of miles to drive, or a 
certain amount of lumber and materials to 
deliver. He was mindful of his employer’s 
interest. 

Behind the wheel of your motor truck when 
it fares forth to deliver lumber is a man who 
now may be only a truck driver, bent only on 
putting in the required time so he can draw 
his weekly wages Saturday, considering his 














The man behind the wheel—he’s either “just 
another truck driver’ or an alert watchman of 
his employer's interests 


work well done and all his duties fulfilled if 
he gets the lumber to its destination in good 
condition and the truck back in the usual 
time, ready to start on another delivery. He 
may be only that, but he need not be. 

Behind the wheel of your motor truck can 
easily be a man who actually is working for 
you. This man, because he spends so much 
of his time on the streets and highways, 
knows your city, your trade territory, from 
week to week and day to day, better than you 
yourself possibly can. As he drives down a 
Street and sees a roof in need of repair this 
kind of man will make note of its location 
and tell you about it, so you or one of your 
salesmen can tackle the home owner for a 
new roof. When this kind of driver sees a 
foundation being sunk, or other indication of 
building operations about to be started, he 
can make a note of it for you. He might even 
stop his truck to make a written note—the 
profit on an otherwise-unsecured order from 
Perhaps a new customer will pay for several 
stops of the truck. He might even, on his 
delivery trips, often drive to such a place, 
so the builder or owner frequently will see 
your firm name on the side of your truck, and 
think of your company when he wants lumber. 
You can have this kind of driver, but— 

Such drivers don’t always grow in the nat- 
ural state. They have to be cultivated. The 
driver must be told that it is such attention 


( We — Yay, 


to more than his regular duties that keeps the 
orders coming in and keeps the money on 
hand for the wages, that keeps his own job 
secure despite the press of poor business con- 
ditions. He must be told what to watch for, 
and must be assured of courteous and appre- 
ciative attention when he does report such 
prospective customers. He must be made to 
feel that his extra efforts are worth while, 
are being used in an attempt to create new 
business. 

And there is another important point. The 
truck he drives, no matter what its size or 
make, must be maintained in good condition, 
indicating the company is aggressive and 
abreast of the times. How can the best of 
drivers impress a prospective customer when 
he is driving a dilapidated-appearing truck on 
which the painted name may now be illegible? 
Why should he be proud of a company that 
is not proud of itself? No, the truck must 
be in good working order and present a good 
appearance. In it put an intelligent driver, 
coached so he will know what to observe, let 
him feel some of his responsibility as the 
company’s “scout” and give due consideration 
to his reports, and he will shoulder the re- 
sponsibility. 

Behind the wheel will be a salesman. 


Just Around the Corner 


One day last week it snowed a while in 
Chicago, and there was more snow elsewhere. 

Old Man Winter is just around the corner. 
As usual when he comes he will bring his 
own kind of problems for lumbermen who use 
motor trucks, especially the retail lumbermen, 
who use for delivery trucks that must travel 
along crowded, slippery streets. Some lum- 
bermen have expert drivers—the kind of men 
who know just what to do when the lumber 
chariot starts sliding toward a large, healthy- 
looking tree or telephone pole, or an uncom- 
fortably hard culvert or ‘bridge-head, or a 
ditch. Other drivers, though, are not so well 
versed in the art of stopping a skid and are 
uncertain in their movements when they 
should be acting promptly, for as one of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. “Safety- 
grams” says, “a helpless half-panicky sensa- 
tion is of small aid in halting the momentum 
of your car when it swerves.” The same 
bulletin lists these methods of controlling a 
skidding automobile—methods a lumberman 
would do well to pass on to his drivers: 


1. When the car starts to skid apply your 
foot to the brake-pedal slowly and intermit- 
tently, continuing to do so until the momen- 
tum of the car is sufficiently reduced to per- 
mit you to regain control. Do not lock the 
wheels with heavy, steady pressure. 

2. Turn the front wheels in the same 
direction that the car is skidding. 

3. Shift into second as quickly as possible 
if traveling rapidly; or do not touch the 
clutch at all, even though the engine is killed. 








New Ways to Reach the Logs 


PEORIA, Iutu., Oct. 20.—An important part of 
the logging operation of any company is the 
work of preparing some sort of road into the 
woods where the logs are, a road good enough 
that the men can bring the logs out quickly 
and as cheaply as may be possible over trail, 
road and railroad. ‘The Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. from its offices here has issued two book- 
lets to aid men faced with such transporta- 
tion problems in utilizing their ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ 
tractors to the best advantage. One is “Build- 
ing Roads,” and the other is “The ‘Caterpillar’ 
for Railroads.” 


When Is an Old Truck 


Too Old? 














































There’s a Big Plant 
Behind This Brand 


For more than twenty years this large, modern 
sawmill has been specializing in the manufacture 
of strong, durable structural timbers, railroad 
and car material, bridge timbers, etc. 

During all of these years this mill has plainly 
branded every “big stick” as shown above—a 
brand that quickly identifies genuine 


Calcasieu 


LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


We were among the first lumber manufacturers 
to brand forest products. No wonder so many 
buyers today show preference for our timbers 
and dimension. 

Dealers, don’t overlook our big value Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine yard and shed items. This 
stock is also plainly branded “INDUSTRIAL.” 


We invite your inquiries. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 







This Brand 
On Every 
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DOUGLAS FIR 





Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— || 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES; 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 
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primed 
Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 
“Parker's” Calking Putty. ‘‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 


“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes &T cols 








Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
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Ocean Freight inf “iiscount drate. 

Commercial Credits 

I Brokers for exports & imports 
i Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
purchased the building material department of the 
Ensley Builders’ Supply Co. and removed the stock 
to the 13th Street yard. 

Birmingham—Baker Lumber Co. removed head- 
quarters from Empire Building to Martin Building. 


Birmingham — Wood Lumber Co. 


Springville—Pearson Lumber Co. 
and planing mill to Clay, Ala., 
sawmill to its equipment. 

COLORADO. Holly—R. W. English Lumber Co. 
sold to Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co., of Wichita. 

FLORIDA. Inverness—G. A. Allen, of Allen 
Lumber Co., is reported to have acquired the In- 
verness Mfg. Co., millwork and retail lumber, and 
will probably remove mill to site adjoining plant 
of Allen Lumber Co. 

Jacksonville—Reid-Rabbey Lumber Co. succeed- 
ed by Reid Lumber & Export Co. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Wm. Polson & Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Harold J. Polson. 

MINNESOTA. New Market—McCoy Lumber Co. 
has purchased the retail yard of Thomas Bros, 
Lumber Co, 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Sterling Flooring Co. 
sold to Southern Oak Flooring Co. 

NEW YORK. 
sold to Jos. Cafiero Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Groton—Atlas Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Thompson Yards (Inc.) 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—R. A. Vinton Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Vinton-Sutherland Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Harlingen—H. H. Hardin succeeded by 
Wm. Cameron & Co, 

Rising Star—Berry Lumber Co. sold to Higgin- 
botham Bros, & Co. 

Rockdale—Seibert’s Cash Lumber Yard sold to 
Turner Lumber Co. William Seibert will remain 
in charge of Turner local yard. 

Spearman—Pickering Lumber Co. sold to Fox- 
worth-Galbraith Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Vesper—Vesper Silo & Tank Co. 
sold to Dave Woodruff. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Ana—The Whitson Lum- 
ber Co. has taken out a permit for erection of 
mill building at 410 N. Artesia St. to cost $1,000. 

IOWA. Newton—Denniston & Partridge Lum- 
ber Co. is about to erect a 68x117 ft. office build- 
ing and lumber shed, 

LOUISIANA Eunice—Plant of Eunice Band 
Mill Co. to be rebuilt at once. The mill was 
burned in June. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Wheeler Holding Co., 
boat builder, 1540 Brooklyn Ave., will erect a 120x 
245-ft. boat building plant at West 18th St. and 
Avenue Z to cost $45,000. 

OREGON. Sterling—Oregon Hardwood Lumber 
Co. will erect a sawmill to cost about $100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—Veneer Mfg. Co. 
is interested in establishing an excelsior manufac- 
turing plant. 

VIRGINIA. Rocky Mount—Bald Knob Furniture 
Co. is expending about $400,000 for improvements 
to its plant. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma— Washington Handle 
Co. has begun construction of an office building 
adjoining the plant. 

Tacoma—The Northwest Woodworking Co. is 
building an addition to the present factory. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
QUEBEC. Montreal—L. Vachan (Ltd.) is about 


to erect a $50,000 sash and door factory at 5604 
St. Hubert St. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, San Clemente —San Clemente 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.), incorporated. 

INDIANA. Anderson—J. F. Phillips Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital, 30 shares, $100 par; build- 
ing materials, lumber and fuel. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Fayette Lumber Co. 
has filed amended articles limiting liability to 
$25,000 and date for annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers first Tuesday of January. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Winner Mfg. Co., 


removed saw 
and added another 





incor- 
porated; woodworking; address Wm. H. Hoeflin, 
Barcelona Drive. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—F. A. Good Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Lodi—Den Herder Bros., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; retail lumber and ma- 
terials. 


Newark—Up-to-the-Minute Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; retail building materials and lumber. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Coyle Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Corporation, incorporated; capital, 200 shares, 
no par value; Howard Hendrickson, 78 State St. 

Bufftalo—Blackmer Bros. Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $70,000; address Jas. L. Blackmer, 
107 Penhurst Pk. 

New York, Kings—Lester J. Brook, incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; lumber business; Aaron Buch- 
man, 576 E, 4th St., Brooklyn. 

New York—Arthur J. Rieser Panel & Veneer Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 





NORTH CAROLINA Spring Hope — Privett 
Lumber Co., incorporated to do a general lumber 
business; M. H. Privett. 

Thomasville—Boyles Veneer Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000 

OREGON. McMinnville — McMinnville Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $30,000; changing prin. 
cipal place of business to Klamath Falls and wij) 
operate as Klamath Valley Lumber Co, 

Portland—Canyon Lumber Co.,_ incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Roseburg—Oregon Hardwood Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 


TENNESSEE. Morristown — Morristown Turn- 


ing Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
VIRGINIA. Hallisvoro—Hallsboro Mfg. Co., in- 
corporated; lumber mill; Lottle W. Baker. 


Norfolk—Forest Products Co., 
ital, $50,000; Eugene McKelvey. 

WASHINGTON. Robe—Turlo Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; sawmill; W. F. Coul- 
son, interested. 

Snoqualmie Falls— Snoqualmie Valley Logging 
Railroad, incorporated; capital, $50,000; Minot 
Davis, interested. 

Tacoma—Gange Lumber Co., 
to $152,800. 


incorporated; cap- 


increasing capital 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Finnell Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Co. opening new and used lumber business at 
1400 S. Central Ave.; H. B. Finnell, Prop. 

CALIFORNIA. Bieber—T. W. Pheneger recently 
started a retail lumber business. 

San Francisco—Layrite Floors Corporation has 
engaged in business at the corner of Fourth and 
Channel. 

San Francisco—The Bush Roofing Co. has opened 
a branch at San Luis Obispo. 

San Francisco—Bay View Planing Mill Co. has 
started in business at 1475 Fairfax. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville and Miami—E. Bower 
& Bros. recently began a wholesale and retail 
lumber business. 

Lake City—Edmondson Lumber Co. 
planing mill. 

Vero Beach—Bartlett Lumber Co. will add about 
2,000 feet of floor space for additional stock of 
hardware, house furnishings, paints and farm im- 
plements. 


LOUISIANA. Newellton—Melton Construction & 
Supply Co. recently started a retail building ma- 
terial and lumber business. 

New Orleans—R. F. Mestayer Lumber Co. open- 
ing retail lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — William M. 
started a commission lumber business. 

Woodbury—Holloway Lumber & Coal Co. recent- 
ly began a retail lumber business. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn — Willet Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) will open a branch at 131-33 Liberty Ave., 
Richmond Hill; Harris Lotosky, president. 

Buffalo—J. L. Beyer Lumber Co. will open a 
retail lumber and building material business. 

Buffalo—Genessee Lumber Co. has started a re- 
tail lumber business. 

Forest Hills — Queensland Lumber Corporation 
has started a retail lumber business. 

New York—Stebbins Lumber Co. has opened a 
retail lumber business at 1100 Stebbins Ave. 

OHIO. Cleveland—A. V. Grush has started a 
commission lumber business at 1652 E, 75th St. 

Sycamore—Sycamore Lumber Co. recently began 
a retail business. 

OREGON. Portland—Kelly Carlson Hardwood 
Flooring Co. has started in business at 1040 E. 
Broadway; wholesale lumber. 

Silverton—T. T. Leonard has engaged in the 
lath and handle manufacturing business here, 
moving plant from Winlock, Wash. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mosher — The Montgomery 
Lumber Co. has put in a complete stock of build- 
ing material; Ervin Trosin, manager. 

TENNESSEE Alamo—E, C. Pittman Lumber 
Co. has started a retail lumber business. 

Milan—E. T. Ledbetter & Sons have started a 
retail lumber business. 


Casualties 


adding a 


Kirby has 





ALABAMA. Montgomery—Coats Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in planing mill. 
ARKANSAS. Star City—Star City Lumber Co. 


destroyed by fire, loss, $10,000. 
MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo — Lumbermen’s Credit 
& Warehouse Co., loss by fire in shed and stock. 
NEW YORK. Falconer—Plant of the Warren 
Ross Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000; 
will be rebuilt. 


OHIO. Lima—Smith & Sherrick Lumber Yard 
damaged by fire; loss, $500. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Du Bois—Brookville Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Pickens — Planer mill 


owned by National Lumber Co., 3701 Easton St., 
St. Louis, Mo., damaged by fire; loss about $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Plant of Battery Parts 
Mfg. Co. damaged by fire; loss, $35,000 


Morristown—Morristown Turning Co. (Inc.), 


manufacturing building damaged by fine about 
$16,000. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—R. Connor Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $25,000. 
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GRANVILLE W. ZIEGLER, aged 47, presi- 
dent of the Marquette Lumber Co., of South 
Bend, Ind., died on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
91. in the Epworth Hospital in that city as 
the result of complications growing out of 
slight injuries suffered in an automobile acci- 
dent a few weeks ago. Mr. Ziegler had been 
in the lumber business in South Bend for 30 
years, having entered it as an employee of 
the Boyd & Hodson Lumber Co., an old retail 
concern. He eventually bought the business 
and organized the Ziegler-Huff Lumber Co., 
of which he was president. That firm was 
jater reorganized and named the South Bend 
Lumber Co. Mr. Ziegler entered the whole- 
sale field in 1917, organizing the St. Joseph 
Valley Lumber Co. His wholesale activities 
grew and some time later he purchased the 
Ackerman mills in Mississippi and organized 
the Mohawk Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
to operate them. His retail business expanded 
and he became connected with other concerns, 
peing president of the River Park Lumber 
Co., the Elkhart Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Elkhart, and the National Lumber Co. and 
the State Line Lumber Co. of South Bend. 
At the time of his death he had disposed of 
many of his lumber interests and was devot- 
ing his entire time to the wholesale business 
as president of the Marquette Lumber Co, 
Mr. Ziegler was born in Noble County, In- 
diana, Dec. 8, 1882, and was educated in the 
schools of that county and also in Rochester. 
He went to South Bend in 1897 to take a 
course in the commercial college. In June, 
1905, he was married to Miss Mabel Place, 
daughter of Dixon W. Place, who survives 
him with two sons and a daughter. Mr. 
Ziegler was a 32d degree Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Mystic Shrine. He also held mem- 
berships in the Indiana Club and the South 
Bend Country Club. At one time he was 
president of the St. Joseph Building & Loan 
Co. and served as a director of the Conserva- 
tive Life Insurance Co. 


IRA BALDRIDGE, well known logging 
operator of the Columbia River district, died 
in Portland, Ore., Oct. 14. He was born in 
Virginia 62 years ago and went to the Pa- 
cific Northwest from Kentucky in the late 
80s. His first activity in the logging in- 
dustry was under the late John B. Yeon, who 
had extensive operations on the Columbia 
River. Later Mr. Baldridge became con- 
nected with the Wisconsin Logging Co., also 
in the lower Columbia River district, and 
subsequently formed his own concern, the 
Baldridge Logging Co. of Stevenson, Wash., 
on the upper Columbia River. He is survived 
by the widow, five sons and a daughter: Ben 
Baldridge, of Reedsport, Ore.; V. J. Baldridge, 
of Bernalillo, N. M.; Harry, John and Henry 
Baldridge, of Portland, and Miss Edna Bald- 
ridge, of Portland. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, Oct. 
18, under the auspices of the Masonic lodge, 
of which he was a member, interment in 
Riverview cemetery. Two of Mr. Baldridge’s 
sons are engaged in the lumber industry: 
Ben Baldridge, of the Umpqua Mills & Timber 
Co., and V. J. Baldridge, woods superintend- 
ent of the White Pine Lumber Co., Ber- 
nalillo, N. Mex. 


MRS. KATHERINE WILTS HYDE, wife of 
C. W. Hyde, sr., president of the Hyde Lum- 
ber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., died suddenly at 
York, Pa., on last Saturday, Oct. 18, follow- 
ing an attack of heart trouble. Mrs. Hyde 
left Memphis a few days previously to go to 
her mother in York who was ill. Mrs. Hyde 
was socially prominent in Memphis and was 
a worker in the First Presbyterian Church 
of that city. Before going to Memphis in 
1924, Mr. and Mrs. Hyde had made their home 
in South Bend, Ind., for about 18 years and 
Mrs. Hyde was prominently identified with 
social and church circles there. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and three children: 
Milo W. Hyde, of the Hyde-Williams Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, C. W. Hyde, jr., of the 
Moyer-Schaffer Lumber Co., of Memphis, and 
Miss Leila Hyde. 


JOHN DAVID KINDER, 78 years old, well 
known among the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of southern Indiana, southern IIli- 
nois and western and northern Kentucky, 
died at a hospital in Evansville, Ind., a few 
days ago, following an operation for the 
removal of gallstones. Mr. Kinder was fore- 
man of the old John A. Reitz sawmill in 
Evansville for 40 years and was widely 
known. He was elder emeritus in the Beth- 
any Christian Church in Evansville and is 
survived by the widow and one daughter. 


DANIEL D. BRONSON, well known to for- 
esters and lumbermen, died at his home In 
Covina, Calif., Oct. 12, aged 54. A graduate 
of Biltmore Forest School, he entered the 
United States Forest Service as a forest ex- 
aminer, and was chief inspector of the Dis- 
trict comprising Arizona and New Mexico. 





He was later assistant chief of the Branch 
of Operation in Washington, acting for a 
time as supervisor of the Cascade national 
forest in Oregon. During the war he served 
in the navy. He invested in Canadian wheat 
lands and Nevada mining property. In 1920 
he married Miss Winifred Skinner, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., who, with a sister, Mrs. Louise 
Cochran, of Hartford, Conn., survives him. 


W. L. DARBY, formerly of the Darby Lum- 
ber Co., Vidalia, Ga., died at his home there 
on Oct. 11, after a protracted illness. He was 
72 years of age, and for forty years had been 
a prominent factor in the social and business 
life of that section. Mr. Darby went to 
Vidalia from Walton County in 1890, and en- 
tered the lumber business, being succeeded 
a few years ago by his son, who still con- 
ducts it. He is survived by his widow, five 
sons, four daughters and sixty-five grand- 
children, 


WARREN CRAMPTON, aged 58, for some 
time head sawyer at the plant of the Miami 
Timber Co., Tippecanoe City, Ind., was found 
dead in bed at his home in Covington, Sunday 
morning, Oct. 12. Mr. Crampton had only re- 
cently been appointed to the position of head 
sawyer, succeeding Dave Sharpless, who also 
met a sudden death as he alighted from a 
street car last August. Mr. Crampton leaves 
a widow, two daughters and three sisters. He 
was born at Cambridge City, Ind., and had 
been employed in sawmills all his life. 


BEN F. McLEAN, 71 years old, president of 
the Fourth National Bank of Wichita, Kan., 
and for years in the lumber business in that 
city, died Monday, Oct. 20. Mr. McLean was 
born in Woodstock, N. B., and after finishing 
business college went to Wichita in 1895. He 
went to work for the S. D. Pallet Lumber 
Co., and in a few years had saved enough 
to buy the yard. He made other investments 
in the course of years and as these expanded 
he retired from the lumber business. 


M. H. DAWSON, who in 1919 succeeded the 
late N. L. Godfrey as secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi River Sash & Door Association, com- 
mitted suicide on Thursday, Oct. 16, at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, by shooting himself. Mr. 
Dawson had been with the T. W. McClelland 
Co. prior to going with the association, and 
in his early days had been with the Curtis 
Companies. 





Trouble and Litigation 


NORFOLK, VA., Oct. 21.—A voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed in the Federal 
Court, this city, by J. W. Truitt, trading as 
J. W. Truitt & Co., Norfolk, Va., manufac- 
turer of lumber. The liabilities were listed 
as $107,228.71 and the assets as $105,404.84, 
consisting of real estate $64,546.75; bills etc., 
$350.00; stock in trade $2,125.00; machinery 
ete., $33,075.09; personal property, $50.00; 
stocks etc., $5,140.00. An exemption of $100.00 
was claimed by the bankrupt. R. T. Thorpe 
is the referee in bankruptcy in the Federal 
Court here. 


CHICAGO, ILL, Oct. 23.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
Wright & Craycroft, manufacturers of in- 
terior trim and molding at 726 South Des 
Plaines Street. The firm has been in busi- 
ness in Chicago for many years and is well 
known in the lumber trade. 





New Building Paper on Market 


PirtspurGH, PA., Oct. 21.—The National 
Steel Fabric Co., of this city, is now marketing 
a new, trade-marked building paper known as 
Cordex, a unique feature of which is the fact 
that the cords are built right in the paper itself. 
These cords run lengthwise of the paper, are 
not placed between layers, but are an integral 
part of the finished product. The body of Cor- 
dex building paper is made from northern 
woods by the sulphate fiber process and as the 
fibers from these woods are exceptionally strong 
and tenacious these qualities are inherent in 
Cordex. In finishing Cordex it is coated with 
a mastic compound and rolled and wrapped for 
shipment. Each roll is 36 inches wide and con- 
tains 500 square feet. In speaking of this new 
product, W. H. Shaffer, jr., dealer sales man- 
ager of the National Steel Fabric Co., says: 
“Cordex building paper is not, in any sense, an 
experimental building paper, but is the result of 
years of development.” 
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Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 21.—Eastern spruce scantling from the 
mills of northern New England and the Prov- 
inces has this month touched the lowest 
figure known in recent years, namely, $28. 
Russian spruce from the White Sea area has 
been selling with comparative freedom in 
southern New England, particularly Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, at prices around $2 
under the present low quotations for eastern 
spruce. The earnest efforts being made to 
bar out the dumping of Russian Soviet lum- 
ber, on the ground that convict labor enters 
into its production and handling, are now 
thought to have begun to make those who 
have been distributing it here somewhat more 
careful. 


Boston wholesalers say that mill shipment 
orders for West Coast softwoods are scarce, 
and that competition is extraordinarily keen. 
It seems easier to find purchasers for transit 
lots, but there is little unsold lumber on the 
way East, and total business in Pacific Coast 
lumber is quite meager. Douglas fir is being 
offered c. i. f. at $8.50@9.25 less than quota- 
tioms on page 11% of Atlantic differentials. 
Fir boards are quoted: No. 1, $21.50@23; No. 
2, $19.50@21; No. 3, $17@19, ec. i. f. Boston. 
Some authorities here are looking for a $10 
conference steamship rate in December. For 
the present, there is no space to be had for 
November shipment on conference lines, and 
tramps are asking $11.50@12. 


New England customers for North Carolina 
pine are far from numerous this fall, although 
some very nice narrow edge from band mills 
may be had for $47, the lowest quotation in 
recent years. 


The opinion is expressed that the recent 
advance of quotations for Pondosa pine, in- 
tended to stabilize the situation after weeks 
of price-cutting, was announced- too soon, 
Some sellers are again making concessions 
from regular lists. 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER Co. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 














5/4x 4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 

Vertical Grain Stepping 

MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 
ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Otfice: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 














News Notes from Amel ris 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 18.—The extent to which lumber mills 
are actually covered by the fire insurance 
policies they carry was the question that oc- 
cupied the entire session of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club at yesterday’s meeting. The 
discussion was precipitated by William P. 
Woolley, secretary of the Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co., who told the club of his experience 
with insurance adjusters following the fire 
which destroyed the Puget Sound mill six 
months ago. Mr. Woolley said the plant had 
been appraised eight months previous to the 
fire, and the appraisal accepted as the basis 
of the insurance policies, but notwithstand- 
ing this the insurance adjusters re-appraised 
the plant on their own initiative. He sug- 
gested that lumbermen, when taking out 
policies, insist on a form which provides a 
definite amount of depreciation for each 
month following the agreed-upon appraisal. 
The adjusters, he declared, would declare 
that a machine destroyed by fire had no 
value, while insisting that an exactly simi- 
lar machine which escaped the flames was 
as good as new. It required more than four 
months to adjust the direct loss, while the 
company’s use and occupancy policy has not 
yet been settled. His talk was followed by 
a discussion, during which members of the 
club outlined their experience in adjusting fire 
losses. The trustees of the West Coast Luim- 
bermen’s Association, who were holding their 
monthly meeting in Tacoma the same day, 
attended the luncheon as guests of the club. 

Sales of State timber for the two-year 
period ended Sept. 30 have broken all records, 
according to the land commissioner, who re- 
ports receipts of $3,923,089. 

Roy A. Sharp, president Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club, was elected president of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Tacoma this 
week, succeeding James G. Newbegin. Mr. 
Newbegin remains on the board of trustees. 

More than 75,000 toy boats were shipped 
from Tacoma last month by the Tillicum Toy 
Co. to the Atlantic coast. Its pre-holiday 
business has broken all records. All Tillicum 
toys are of wood. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 18.—Several lumbermen say the indi- 
vidual firm price policy promulgated by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association seems 
to be gaining adherents. Lists vary as much 
as $3 on some items. Dimension is reported 
stronger. The firm price policy, some declare, 
creates difficulty for the wholesaler, who can 
not buy from any one mill unless his offers 
hold to the firm price. On the other hand, 
some wholesalers like the firm price idea. One 
‘declared it saves expense and time, and will 
benefit the entire industry if given a fair 
trial. 

A leading intercoastal operator said: “Con- 
trary to general opinion prevailing among 
intercoastal shippers, there appears to be a 
slight easing up in the space situation, par- 
ticularly for December. This is due, I believe, 
to the fact that considerable space was con- 
tracted for in expectation of business develop- 
ing to take care of it. The reluctance of mills 
to work on orders unless definite space is 
named has much to do with this easing up. 
New York and Philadelphia demand shows a 
slight slackening. There appears to be a 
hesitancy on the part of the eastern buyer to 
place business that he would have to take 
delivery of in November or December, which 
ordinarily are inventory months.” 

Wholesale shingle business is very quiet, 
most calls being for transit cars for im- 
mediate use. Competition is very close, as 
some mills cut prices. There is more inquiry, 
but no larger business. 

Stocks of logs continue to show decreases. 
Prices are unchanged and still somewhat 
chaotic. Old fir logs are bringing $11, $17 
and $24, or $1 under list. Few sales are being 
made at list. Present indications are that 
few large operators will resume logging soon. 
Log production is still running less than 60 


Le 


percent of camp capacity. Cedar logs have a 
better tone, because ownership of logs for 
the most part has passed from the loggers to 
the mills. The average price level of cedar 
logs during this clean-up is $12 and $24. Hem. 
lock logs are very scarce, practically none 
being in the hands of loggers; they are jn 
good demand at $11 and $13. 

The Mutual Lumber Co.’s_ sawmill, at 
Bucoda, is closing for the winter, but the 
shingle mill will continue operation. 

The Acme Steel Co., Seattle, is working out 
a steel band by which shingles are protected 
against breakage in loading in cars. 

The Everett (Wash.) plant of the Nationa] 
Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis, will furnish 
1,671 cedar poles to be utilized in construct- 
ing a $1,300,000 transmission line being built 
by the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

The Sauk River Lumber Co. began logging 
on two sides Oct. 13. The company is em- 
ploying only married men. 

A wooden novelty that is taking on here 
is a small indoor golf set consisting of eight 
pieces representing golf holes and hazards. 
The set retails for $1, and is made by the 
Sound Woodworkers Co. here. 

Jack Drescher is going to the East for 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Co. He formerly 
was in the wholesale business here, and also 
worked with the Capilano Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 18.—West Coast manufacturers are 
curtailing and waiting for a general revival 
of business activities. Foreign demand for 
Douglas fir lumber continues light, and do- 
mestic business is presenting no new features. 
Manufacturers are adhering to their lists. 
Orders for plywood have been received the 
last two or three weeks in such a constant 
stream that two price advances have already 
been made effective. It is said that there 
are enough orders on the books now to keep 
the plants busy for at least two months. Re- 
ports show that the pine mills of the Inland 
Empire district are selling more lumber than 
they are cutting. 

N. L. Cary returned this week from an ex- 
tended tour of the United States for the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
with which he has been associated for a 
number of years. The purpose was to become 
better acquainted with what the trade re- 
quires. He found that almost everywhere a 
gradual improvement in business conditions 
is being noted. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 20.—Although the southern pine mar- 
ket generally continues abnormally quiet, 
some slight improvement is noted. One com- 
pany here received orders within two days 
for seven times as many cars as it sold the 
whole previous week. The marketing of the 
cotton crop in the Southwest, especially in 
Texas, is expected to result in larger demand. 
Conditions are ideal for logging and for mill 
operating. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 22.—With most of the northern pine 
mills preparing to close down in the near 
future, and production already at a low ebb, 
orders and shipments are certain to exceed 
production during the fall and winter. Mill 
stocks are in fairly good assortment. Orders 
are largely for material for repair and mod- 
ernizing work in rural sections, but cold 
weather has caused a slump in that market. 
Some low grade lumber is going to the box 
and crating interests. Prices are holding 


firm, and few special offerings are being 
made. 

Country demand for millwork likewise has 
been hit to some extent by the cold wave, but 
this has speeded up demand for storm sash 
and doors. Twin City plants devoted largely 
to supplying city needs are rather inactive, 
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put smaller mills in the upper Mississippi ter- 
ritory are doing fairly well. ; 

A demand for large posts for highway 
guard rail purposes and for short poles for 
repair and realignment of rural telephone and 
power lines, continues. The 4- and 5-inch 
posts have been moving fairly well, but ship- 
ments are diminishing. The 3-inch posts con- 
tinue more or less a drug on the market. 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 20.—Scattering orders are coming in 
for air dried roofers, but demand is not much 
better than it was during the dullest part of 
the summer. Prices have not improved. 
Much repair work in southern territory is 
taking a considerable amount of roofers. 
There are a few cars being moved to other 
markets. 

Longleaf manufacturers report the market 
quiet. A little buying has been done for some 
railroads. The movement to northern mar- 
kets is far below normal for this season. 
There is no change in prices. Most manu- 
facturers are keeping their mills shut down. 

October business was satisfactory to hard- 
wood manufacturers, there having been a 
marked improvement in sales. Shipments 
have been slowly but steadily increasing, but 
are not sufficient to warrant increased pro- 
duction, so no effort has been made to re- 
open mills that have been down. Stocks are 
still diminishing, with those of red and plain 
gum practically exhausted. Mill stocks are 
expected to decline to their lowest mark in 


years. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 21.—While there is an uninterrupted 
volume of inquiry from the yards, placements 
do not show any increase. Some of the in- 
quiry, no doubt, is put out to test the firm 
price policy, and if that is the case, the policy 
had stood up under the test. So far as can 
be learned, there has been no deviation from 
the policy in this market, and sales managers 
think that the lumber business has been 
placed on a better footing as the result of it. 

The general opinion appears to be now that 
business is going to slide along in the present 
groove until after the holidays, when the 
usual increase in demand is expected. Inven- 
tories probably will disclose a considerable 
decrease in stock on hand in a great many 


‘yards, particularly those in districts of this 


part of the country which suffered crop 
losses in the summer. The line yards gen- 
erally have maintained their stocks close 


8 


Oct. 21—There has been some improvement 
in demand for North Carolina pine, most of 
this coming from the industrial trade, and 
not much increase being noticed in retail 
yard purchases. Demand has been rather 
spotty, and has not included many items. 
Judging from inquiries, some buyers are 
thinking of making more purchases. 

There has been very little demand, domes- 
tic or export, for edge 4/4 No. 2 and better, 
either band or circular sawn. Some buyers 
have made so low offers that they have not 
been able to buy much stock. Yards have 
shown a little interest in No. 3 4/4 edge. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have not 
been moving so _ well. Foreign inquiries 
usually specify certain lengths, in sales of 
which the mills are not much interested. Cir- 
cular finish in mixed cars has been hard to 
sell, though little stock is offered. Small 
lots of dressed finish have been selling in 
mixed cars. No. 2 and better 5/4 is very 
scarce, and mills with dressing facilities will 
not sell 5/4x10- and 12-inch items rough, 
because they bring more dressed in mixed 
cars. No. 2 and better 6/ and 8/4 have been 
very quiet. 

Most box mills find business slow, and have 
fairly good stocks. No. 2 sap gum, and 
tupelo. gum are difficult to dispose of even 
at lower prices. There is practically no de- 


rica’s Lumber Centers 


mand for dressed and resawn pine. Edge 4/4 
No. 2 box has also quieted down. There has 
been a little better demand for rough No. 1 
stock box. Kiln dried dressed box has been 
moving a little better. No. 2 4/4 stock box 
has been quiet, but 12-inch width should be 
moving better before long, for it is hard to 
buy No. 1 for quick shipment. Box bark 
strips, 4/4, have been very quiet, although 
there have been some inquiries for dressed 
strips. 

Planing mills still running have not found 
trade very active. However, reports from 
one or two have been more encouraging. Re- 
cently they have issued new price lists, and 
do not hesitate to turn down low price offers. 
Kiln dried roofers have been more active, 
but prices are still low, except on 12-inch, 
which is rather scarce in kiln or air dried 
stock. Good 6-inch beaded air dried roofers 
are quoted at $13.50; with 8- and 10-inch $1 
more, and 12-inch $2 or more above 6-inch. 
Dressed ‘framing is moving a little better. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 20.—Volume of business has been 
maintained, but there has been some addi- 
tional curtailment of production in this sec- 
tion. Among the local pine mills there seems 
to be a shortage of a number of staple items. 
Badly broken stocks are reported in 1x6- to 
12-inch No. 2 common, in both 1x3- and 4-inch 
common and better flooring, and in lath. 
The surplus stocks of local mills consist 
largely of No. 3 common. 

Local hardwood mills are holding produc- 
tion just about in line with shipments, both 
about 50 percent of normal. There seems 
to have been no further decline in hardwood 
prices. The automobile body trade continues 
exceedingly slow. However, there has been 
noted an improvement in demand from fur- 
niture and cabinet plants. 

Export demand for both pine and hardwood 
is very quiet, but some lumber continues to 
move overseas. 

Murray H. Bissell, formerly sales manager 
Marathon Lumber Co. and lately a member 
of the Bissell-Alabama Lumber Co., Castle- 
berry, Ala., is leaving next week to assume 
a new position with the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oct. 20.— The demand for southern pine 
runs largely to mixed cars of small framing 
and shed stock, principally low grade floor- 
ing, siding and Nos. 1 and 2 common boards, 
D4S. Casing and base, partition and mold- 
ings are in little demand. There is a fair 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common céiling, and 
several carload orders for that item were 
placed last week. There is practically no de- 
mand for upper grades of finish. A number 
of railroad inquiries are out for creosoted 
bridge material in sizes 6x6 inch and up, 
mostly in long lengths difficult to furnish 
from this territory. A few small orders have 
also been placed for switch ties for ship- 
ment to New England. Export orders so far 
this month have been disappointing, but in- 
quiries would indicate an increase during 
the two last months of the year. 

Georgia-Alabama air dried roofers are still 
moving very slowly and, although some of 
the smaller mills are making concessions in 
order to reduce their inventories and meet 
operating expenses, the mills for the most 
part are sticking to their lists. A consider- 
able number of mills have been closed down 
for some time, and indicate their intention 
of remaining down until market conditions 
improve. 

Cypress prices on all items remain steady, 
and the volume of business practically the 
same as for the last thirty to sixty days. A 
number of inquiries are out for 8/4 and 
thicker tank and FAS, for delivery late in 
December or after the first of the year. 
There is also a fair demand from the North 
and East for the factory grades, but millwork 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 





Feather River Canyon 

Soft California 
| White Pine 

White Fir 

Incense Cedar 


Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 











Hotel Whitcomb 


AT CIVIC CENTER 


San Francisco 


“500 rooms of solid comfort” 
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HOTEL WHITCOMB 
Woods-Drury Co., Operators 


Also operating the new William 
Taylor Hotel in San Francisco 


JAMES WOODS, 
President 


ERNEST DRURY, 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 





YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


























Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
~~ any responsible 
™, concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-8 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 
The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 



























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 





Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 








Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








P. L. Berke, of the Cedar Box Co., Duluth, 


Minn., was a visitor at Chicago lumber offices 
Wednesday. 


Ed Gillouly, of the Soo Lumber Co., Glidden, 
Wis., was a visitor at Chicago lumber offices 
several days the latter part of last week. 


James M. Schultz, of Chicago, president of 
the former Park Avenue Lumber & Supply 
Co., who retired about a year and a half ago, 
is seriously ill in the Presbyterian Hospital. 


Kurt Stoehr, of Chicago, treasurer of the 
Oconto Co., left Tuesday night for Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., to attend the fall meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and expected also to call on 
some of the lumber trade in the Michigan city. 


R. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., was in 
Chicago a short time Wednesday, on his way 
from Newark, Ohio, to Alexandria, La., and 
while here took advantage of the opportunity 


to visit the “Essco” Chicago representative, 
Frank R. Linroth. 


Harry Richmond, who formerly was the J. 
A. Fay & Egan Co.’s representative at De- 
troit, Mich., has been transferred to Memphis, 
Tenn., where his services are available to all 
firms faced with woodworking problems. It is 
announced he is in position to give all inquiries 
prompt attention. 


Harry O. Geary, of New York, eastern sales 
manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., was 
in Chicago on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, and left here for Milwaukee, Wis., St. 
Louis, Mo., and other lumber consuming cen- 
ters, expecting to return to Chicago within a 
week or ten days. 


So deeply impressed were the managers of 
the Burdette Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., with 
the address of President Herbert Hoover be- 
fore the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in Cleveland recently, the company 
had this address reprinted in pamphlet form 
and has been distributing it among the trade. 


C. E. Klumb, of Brookhaven, Miss., general 
sales manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago the latter part of last week to 
confer with Charles L. Baxter and Harry 
Montgomery, of Baxter & Montgomery (Inc.), 
his firm’s Chicago sales representatives, and 
with them to call on lumber consumers and re- 
tailers in the city. 


Percival S. Fletcher, of Hollywood, Calif., 
vice president of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago this week to visit with George 
J. Pope, president of the company, and others 
in the firm’s new headquarters in the La Salle- 
Wacker Building, and call on other old friends. 
Mr. Fletcher retired from active participation 
in the business last December, after forty years 
“in the harness,” and left for the West. 


Franklin Hofheins, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., president of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., and recently elected Supreme 
Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, was in 
Chicago last week to attend a meeting of the 
Home Modernizing Bureau. H. K. Nygaard, 
sales manager of the company, also was away 
from the firm’s headquarters last week; he 
spoke before a retailers’ meeting at Bradford, 
Pa., on the subject of modernizing homes. 


R. A. Lounsbury, of the Lounsbury & Mc- 
Crory Lumber Co., Chicago, with a few friends 
took advantage of last week’s cold snap to go 
duck hunting along the Illinois River near 
Beardstown, and returned with twenty fowls. 
“The birds are not so plentiful this year,” he 


said, and explained: “It is because of the 
drought which hit that section. The drought 
also destroyed crops, and farmers down there 


say they’re not going to vote for Hoover 
again.” 


The many friends and business acquaintances 
of George W. Rossetter, C. P. A., will be inter- 
ested to know that he recently has withdrawn 
from the firm of Haskins & Sells and has an- 
nounced the formation of a partnership to be 
known as George W. Rossetter & Co. Mr. 
Rossetter has been actively connected with the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, having 
served for one year as chairman of its ways 
and means committee, and now is chairman of 
the business research committee of that organi- 
zation. 


C. J. Williams, president of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., was in Chicago the 
latter part of last week on his way back to 
headquarters, after spending some time at the 
North Portland (Ore.) branch of the company. 
Mr. Williams, as usual, was cheerful and op- 
timistic over the business outlook. He delayed 
his departure from Chicago until Saturday 
night, in order to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to witness the football game between 
the University of Florida and the University of 
Chicago. He had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Florida ’Gators triumph over the Maroons and 
as a result, like other visiting Florida rooters, 
went home happy. 


Arthur Bevan, secretary of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago 
this week, looking after the shingle situation 
in this territory. Mr. Bevan reports that cur- 
tailment of production at the shingle mills on 
the West Coast has brought the output down 
to about 50 percent of normal and has resulted 
in a large decrease in inventories. Inasmuch as 
shingle stocks in the retail lumber yards are 
at a low ebb and inventories at the mills are 
largely decreased, with production on a greatly 
curtailed schedule, he believes that a strength- 
ening of the shingle market is certain to come. 
Mr. Bevan and his associates have been doing 
some excellent work in behalf of good wood 
shingles, about which little publicity has been 
given, but results from which soon will become 
apparent. 


Joins “Red Book” Reporting Staff 


The reporting force of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, publisher of the “Red Book,” 
was augmented last week by the addition of 
James A. Paulson, who has had a long and 
varied experience in credit agency work, both 
in the general and the lumber fields. 

“Jim,” as he is known to many Chicago lum- 
bermen, started in the credit agency business 
when a boy, and later spent much of his time 
traveling in the north central territory, with 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., as his head- 
quarters, leaving that field to come to Chicago. 
Mr. Paulson, who is 35 years old, is married 
and has one daughter. 








In City Hall of Fame 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Oct. 20.—J. Graham Brown, 
president of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., has been nominated to Louisville’s “Hall 
of Fame” by the Louisville Herald Post in one 
of the newspaper’s series of stories about use- 
ful citizens. How the lumberman erected the 


Brown Hotel and the Brown group of build- 
ings at Fourth and Broadway, resulting in the 
extension of Louisville’s business district and 
the “awakening” of South Fourth Street, is in- 
terestingly told. The story also mentions the 
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— 
Brown Wood Products Co. creosoting plant, con- 
struction of which was started last year, giv- 
ing employment to a number of men, and refers 
to Mr. Brown as a leader of the type that has 
aided greatly in building the city. 


Named Sales Manager 


PINEDALE, CALIF., Oct. 20.—Walter S. Ken- 
non, formerly general sales manager of- the 
Oregon-Stoddard Lumber Sales Co., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., and today took up his new duties 
at the company’s headquarters here. Before 
managing the organization which sold the out- 
put of the Oregon Lumber Co. and the Stod- 
dard Lumber Co., Mr. Kennon was connected 
with the East Oregon Lumber Co., and previ- 
ous to that was engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber business at La Grande, Ore. 





Enters Commission Lumber Trade 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 20.—William M. Kirby 
has entered the commission lumber business 
here, and has his headquarters at 7612 Seven 
Mile Road, West. He has been for seven years 
in the employ of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and for the last two years 
was the Dierks sales representative in Detroit. 





Saw Makers Can Play Baseball, Too 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Oct. 20.—Climaxing a 
city season of no defeats by winning both games 
of a double-header recently, the E. C. Atkins 
& Co. team won the amateur baseball cham- 
pionship of Indianapolis. As a result it had the 
honor of representing this city at the national 
amateur baseball tournament, played in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where the Indiana players won five 
games and reached the semi-finals before 
meeting defeat. 

Both of the opposing teams in the double- 
header which ended the city series were power- 
ful. In the first game the Atkins team’s op- 
ponent was the Indianapolis Power & Light 
aggregation, last year’s national champions, but 
it went down by a 5-2 score. The Big Four 
Railroad’s hurlers and swatters also were forced 
to accept the small end of the score, 5-3 in the 
second game. 

The Atkins nine, employes who at intervals 


interrupted their work of helping make silver 
steel saws so they could pile up this impressive 
record, were, most of them, young fellows about 
23 years old, opposing teams whose players’ 
ages averaged 30 to 32 years. 


. . se e 

Stimulating Home Building 
Boston, MaAss., Oct. 21.—An interesting con- 
‘ference intended to stimulate the construction 
of new homes and the modernization and beau- 
tifying of old homes was held here last Thurs- 
day when. Dr. James Ford, of Washington, 
D. C., executive director of Better Homes in 
America, was the special guest at a luncheon 
in the Copley Plaza Hotel. Mrs. James J. Stor- 
row, of Boston and Lincoln, was hostess. Dr. 
Ford spoke with satisfaction of the increase in 
interest that he said has come to this move- 
ment. The programs are growing in favor par- 

ticularly in the South, Dr. Ford stated. 

Edward T. Hartman, of the Massachusetts 
division of housing and planning, said that tech- 
nical and financial ability is apparent through- 
out the business world, but has never been di- 
rectly applied to the housing question. Mrs. 
Harriet J. Haynes, home management special- 
ist of Massachusetts Agricultural College, em- 
phasized the importance of small committees to 
plan programs. William Stanley Parker, presi- 
dent of the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, expressed disappointment that so few 
new houses are brought to the attention of this 
organization, although it is gratifying that so 
many reconstructed buildings have won ap- 
proval. Mrs. William Ward Whitcher, chair- 
man of the Somerville Better Homes Commit- 
tee, gave a graphic account of the method em- 
ployed to co-ordinate civic forces. 

Miss Emma Maurice Tighe, of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co.’s educational depart- 
ment, told what the corporation has to offer in 
the way of lectures and demonstrations, as well 
as appliances, and Miss Mary E. Driscoll, as- 
sistant chairman of the Massachusetts commit- 
tee, also spoke on ways and means to stimulate 
the building and remodeling of better homes. 








HAZARDS 
“What are the hazards on 
course?” 
“The surrounding windows.” 
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These young men, the baseball team of E. C. Atkins & Co., won the city championship of 
amateur teams in Indianapolis, Ind., and reached the semi-finals in the national amateur 
baseball tournament 





One of the best selling 
specialties in retail 
lumber 

Brown’s Supercedar 
Closet Lining appeals to 
women, because every wom- 
an wishes every closet in 
her home were cedar lined. 


Supercedar is made of 
“Tennessee” Aromatic Red 
Cedar. It is the oil in the 
red heart of this tree that 
gives off the aroma and the 
aroma is what suffocates the 
moth. 


The more heartwood, the 
more oil; the more oil the 
more aroma; the more 
aroma the surer the protec- 
tion for woolens, silks, furs, 
feathers, etc. 


Supercedar is guaranteed 
90% or more red _heart- 
wood, 100% oil content. It 
costs so little more than in- 
ferior grades that the dif- 


ference is negligible. It is 


a good seller. 


MEMPHIS 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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Pe Fix Your Credit Loss | 








in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 

St. Louis, Mo. icago, I. San Francisco, Cal. 
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NATALBANY 























QUICK DELIVERY 


Our strategic location on the 
main line of one of the fastest 
railroads in the South enables us 
to offer you the assurance of 
quick delivery. Natalbany serv- 
ice does not stop until your order 





HAM MOND, 


IN THE REGION 
OF BEST GROWTH 


What is this region of best growth? Briefly, as des- 
ignated by the Department of Agriculture, it is that 
region where natural conditions are conducive to the 


growth of superior trees — some of the best in the 
world. 


And in the heart of this fertile region, where the saws 
of five Natalbany mills are humming every day, our 
holdings are charted—including dense areas of virgin 


shortleaf pine and extensive tracts of soft shortleaf 
hill pine. 


This process of selection, indicative of the entire Nat- 
albany operation, means better lumber for you— 
good, clean lumber that will “build customer” confi- 
dence and increase your sales. 


NATALBANY 


is in your yard—delivered t 
wis your yurd—aeioene se you 


COMPANY, LTD, 
OF FICE 


LOUISIANA 


Long and Short Leaf Southern Pine— Hardwoods 





SALES 





MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Lumber Prices 








4 This 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Oct. 21: 














Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Casing and Base No. 2 Shortleaf Fencing, 818 No. 1 Dimension 
1x3” E.G.— a B&better Surfaced: Bé&better: Dimension S1S81E 10-20 S1S1E 
Btr, Pom 20’.. .$66.13 Se . 39.13 4 and 6”.... 46.16 | 95 4» i9,..... 19.55 | No. 1— Short- Long- 
la 10-20° 36.33 yg aes 38.36 - eswetusene 45.28 . e : ee eee: 29.62 leaf leaf 
Pee 10-20’... 31.02 Te 39.55 5 and 10”.... 52.44 ep ee 18.71  ccccuih 31.11 | 2x 4”, 10’..20.30 21.77 
No, 2; 6-20’.... 21:26 | 1x5 and 10”.. 43.56 | 999, 3 pimension Mv ereose 18.80 | No. 2— 12’, .19.97 21.85 
ixi” £.G.— SNOT. sssenas 57.57 “ ROGET cscs 19.42 a 13.30 16’. .21.08 23.67 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 67.44 5/4x4, 6&8”... 57.11 | 2x4" ....-ccee, 10.87 ox 6”. 10° 16.50 1x6” 13.67 18&20’..22.77 28.00 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 50.75 5/4x5, 10&12” 67.69 | 2x6” .......... 11.50 eae pee one «sl Me tig, a sh ca ian ° ” 10 
1x4” F.G.— 3 6/4 & 8/4x4 5 14.72 No. 3— 2x 6 10°,.2688 <% ° 
BaBtr, 10.20’... 34.19 6a” ° 51.44 Longleaf Timbers 16’ 14.60 ae 9.16 12’..16.54 20.13 
0. 4d, o* |g ae Pe + ee a er Oe ad On, es oe e 
No. 2, 10-20’... 20.15 6/4 & 8/4x5, No. 1 Sq. B&S TORE. oss 16.54 Boards, S18 or 82S senaer’ ah 4 gs 
10&12” 65.72 S48, 20’ and he wae : 
Ceiling C Surfaced: under: 0 Winks 16.36 ~ : (all 10-20 “A i 2x 8”, 10’..18.39 21.25 
%x4”, 10-20°— TT ec cais 36.00 _ eT 24.53 OS 17.73 i . 12’. .18.46 20.25 
EE winced 25.43 a” scaaeees . 34.75 > : 1x10” ....... 34.85 16’..18.68 23.00 
og gipeenetet: 15.00 Shiplap 18&20’...... 17.48 SN Eicken. 45.11 18&20’. .20.61 26.00 
saan aor ete — 73 mee IRE: Mie sieve 18.18 | No, 2 (all 10 to 20’): | 2x10”, 10’. .24.95 
1x4”"— 110" betes 33.00 Ne. 1, 6°, @i2 B37 a 18.49 1x8” eens eee 14.83 12’..24.81 .... 
aoe 37.00 | no. 2 (10-20°: Car Material 18&20’...... 18.94 se tenes oe 16’. .24.38 
Drop Siding =e 15.73 | (All1x4 & 6”): exis”. 10 20.17 oe ,; 18&20’. .23.80 $1.50 
1x6”, 10-20’— BN civsnced 5.51 B&btr., 5’.... 23.00 giitco cheated ‘ No. 3 (all 6-20’) exi3°, 10’..80.22 .... 
ie 33.02 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 10 and 20’.... 34.00 12’....4. 20.19 PS cisear 10.66 12’..39.03 .... 
he »itieenee 31.46 SU eseuscas 11.43 No. 1— Di cnewes 20.63 Oo er 11.92 16’..30.59 44.50 
SP Bed eueuse 21.97 SN écucave 11.58 9&18’ ....... 35.00 18&20’...... 25.36  secasne 11.71 18&20". 131.90 44.50 
Following are typical average f. b. Nor- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Following are average sales prices, these 


folk prices made during the period Sept. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge 4/4— 
I 0d Sie: ac hase oi eh a ante acer $41.90 
Re or err ere pe rere 28.25 
i Eins avi ees sadaneeabenerabad 19.70 
EE GS Me in eb iin hw Reread Boneh aed 16.95 
No.1 No.2 
ro wy og No. 1 box box 
i” weniaeednals ow én coos 
IE > i cpp sah aha ana rot aia pti iim 
EE dee eit ace mhate 43.15 $33.60 $23.15 $18.20 
OO) = rr 45.75 brace abe a we 
eee 45.50 34.40 24.35 19.15 
GSS Ss pcg ee 49.20 36.90 23.60 19.75 
PY plea garg aa 63.00 44.75 27.10 20.50 
Edge, B&better— 
ae eae aida ae ae ite bear: eal Ste Me $48.00 
DE” “edb dwistn eS Kas Meno a one oe naee 60.80 
EE? °° Gre a iach gigas oie ace ACA GRO ol eek ahaa 66.50 
NY “wai wisGcn waar em hei aqdinte ape asain a 44.40 
Bark Strips— 
pemetter chr ea Gli sai Si taken aa $29.85 
NU GE hb 664 4S dw kG hele eae ee ee 15.20 
dle 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Babotter a et $39.80 $39.10 
No. 1 common, it. cheeee 36.20 33.85 
No. 2 common, Peace 25.05 25.40 
2%” 3%” 
Dee, Ee” on vcarewnss 38.45 37.00 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.25 
Box bark eg a eee 15.75 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
| A ae ee $23.85 $14.40 
8 a are ae: 24.30 15.05 
ME .abnbdta agelp ee aneta 24.40 15.45 
DOE” § anpwccn six ne mhe.cle 27.70 16.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 
8’ 10,13 & 14 16’ 





1x Ar ccc cececcccences $25.50 6.50 $27.50 
Sti -suteesedcnsebanh 29.00 30.00 31.50 
SF LOO 30.00 31.00 32.50 
i EE OE - 32.50 33.50 35.00 
SEES” coneesronnccess - 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E— 


& 10’ 12° 14’ 16° : 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 oe 00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 3.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 83.00 33.00 33. 00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, 
price of No, 1. 


deduct $2.50 from 





Portland, Ore., Oct. 22.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Oct. 22. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 

Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND.COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 

C selects RL..... $46.49 $44.50 $55.82 $75.83 

D selects RL..... 30.80 29.77 41.81 63.82 

No. 1 common AL 


No. 2 common AL 24.52 23.44 22.57 27.66 
No. 3 common AL 16.51 16.51 16.32 16.58 


SHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1...$24.47; No. 2...$15.49; No. 3...$10.54 
SeLects 82S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$57.62 D select RL...$45.00 
De , BP Gs a diced oe vececttvves . 26.50 
No. 4 Common, 82S, RW, RL............ 12.41 


Idaho White Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
a 8” 10” 197 


C selects RL....$58.08 ..... $108.00 
D selects RL.... 41.72 $43. 83 $51. 33 83.50 
No. 1 common AL 40.46 41.57 47.45 71.00 
No. 2 common AL 30.63 30.33 30.42 38.11 
No. 3 common AL 19.90 21.00 21.72 25.37 


Se.ects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


a ews 544 oo eo oc Wewnnebe eee $73.92 
SE, I Bs Baw nb hn 0d oe oc testes 35.50 
Larch and Fir 
Ne 1. G@hnension, Sa GF" 16’... vcccccceres $14.79 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’...........+- 16.66 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 41.75 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 24.50 








f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 4 and 11: 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $60.00 $58.25 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ Seki 35.75 
a ee 23.00 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better 1x4-inch.....$34.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 35.25 

Finish and Moldings 
Babatier, ISS ~.ccccccvsseccocseSie $53.25 
Bébetter, 5/4x5G@&10” .......... ‘eke o UH eds 74.00 
Game ome Gane TUOGS” oo 2600cccsac ree 57.00 


Discount on moldings, 1%, and under.. 44% 
1%” and over... 40% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $31.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18420’. ..:. 0... 20.25 
Shiplap, No. 2, BO. Kinnadeve und 00a oe 15.50 
Dimension 

No. 1, \ C7. Bhv OU Sr kod aes bincscnone $17.75 
x 4”, Se ME SE eos inocwwwen 21.25 

oi" 8 eae 29.75 

No. 2, 2x 4”, og 8 ee reer 17.00 

Lath 
i: 2 TA, Viviviketes uictenctstasean $2.55 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” ” 8” 12” 
9g ge atcalheaeaiaad $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 

° 

btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 50.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 § § 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8 20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32. rt 32. 50 32.50 
5&6/4— 4” &war. 6&8” 13” 
mga 6-16’ .$66.00 Son 00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr., 6- 16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
Me. i, CP’ .-0k- 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For $ (06/4 in No, 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 


add $9; 8-inch, add $6; '10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3 wie? 8- and 16-inch, add $7.50: 
12-inch, add Se: | 4, $4 


§Furnished ren ‘available, 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
jongtne including 18- and 20-f oot, $2. In No. 
add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
p Bosce » %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20 
foot, but not over "20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
Dé&bdtr., ba saat .$28.00 E, me. . . » $18.00 
31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 


se TE spruce rane Pine, 4-foot; No” 1, $7.45; No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 21.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 17, 18 and 20, direct 
only, mixed and straight cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr S D 
a geucmees $34.25 $34.50 $22.50 ae 
a? > «cewmneh ‘ 33.00 ine 
Oraue” - “ssrece 33.00 


Flat Grain Flooring 


~~ ‘sind seme as 17.75 16.25 
me  .edcemeuns mae 24.00 23.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
me  Kegae ees “ on ern $13.00 
Ceiling 
”.  ¢pae vee ‘ 18.25 15.50 
a” “e¢aewsn 19.75 ree 
Drop Siding, 1 
| REE eae 22.50 19.00 acai 
Sl wine a kaka w ere 22.25 20.00 en 
| a : 12.50 
Pinish, Kiln Dried ‘and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
B&better . .$35.75 $33.50 $51.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
SS Seer $13.00 $13.00 $13.50 $16.25 
SE eee ae 8.00 8.50 9.25 11.25 
ee ce cnoa 5.50 4.50 4.50 ewe 
Dimension 
12’ =614° «616 18’ 20’: 22& 24’ 26-32’ 


No, 1, 2” thick— 

os $12.75 $13.00 $14.50 $14.75 $14.75 .. 

6”. 12.00 12.50 13.50 14.00 14.00 $17. 00 $18. 16 
8”. 12.50 12.75 14.00 14.00 14.00 17.25 20.50 
10”. 13.25 13.00 14.25 14.50 15.00 15.00 19.00 
12”. 13.75 14.00 14.50 14.75 15.00 15.50 20.00 


2x4”, 8’, $13.00; bf $13.00; 2x6”, 10’, $11.50 
Random— 2x4" 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
a © vacusvus $8.00 * 00 $7.50 we 00 he 50 
a. @ veesna ee 5.50 5.50 ae 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $16.25 
SEB tO LEELS" tO GO’, TOURBs cccccccceces 16.00 
Gan toe 19522" te 66, SUPEOOR. ccccccene 13.75 
Fir Lath 
Ss Bee es GO cccnkneeestecnedonwcen $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 13’ 

er” Jie tune Gav Phbare Seer reste eesreaen $26.00 
De Ba kc raters bad bavneeia cake ered 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 18.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

First Grades, tantasd Stock, 


Ps Pe UE vssecttevevarnens $1.40 2.35 
ee 1.50 2.20 
ts Mien: . .sacievnndweesenead Het 3.25 
en, GO BIR sccccecvecece 2.35 2.95 
eee are 3.25@ 4.25 
"SS A errr 7.00@ 8.00 
Pn Cri. Wl aasvadnene masse 2.15@ 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.65@2.35 
Wixtra ClICAPrS.....ccccces 1.60 @2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
es eo > + 4). 2.25@2.35 2.30 @3.25 
CE cass eageedl sewed 2.75 @ 3.00 

Perfections ........... 3.25@4.25 3.55 @4.25 


Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75 
Dimensions, 5/2, 16”... 2.40@ 2.60 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


re ren, Ge, cuneee vevesseanenns $1.55@1.60 
Extra clears: 
75% premium clears............ 2.40@3.00 
50% premium clears............ 1.95 @ 2.25 
ps ec oe Ge.) Saar 2. + Sala 25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 
a6 cpdeed Rad ad £400 ea ewe a 25 @ 4.25 
cet cs cece ae hee Rea ee rake 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, ican Cars 
Cees MONO, Gi s.as coed ticeeges $1. oe ty 25 
Ss GCE. paws be ee eede 90@1.50 
Sn CED bc oer were arson sewer 1.40@2.00 
i a SE anaccccddeoduceweeeves 5.50 
Pee, BS DECRODRIINS.,. 6.65.600400095p dus 2.05 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$1.00@1.25 i> tala 


Common stars, 5/2.... 1.10@1.50 1. 
Common clears ....... 1:45 @ 2.00 1.45 @2.00 
No. 2 perfections ..... 2.26@2.50 2.50 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

British Columbia stock, with or without 
“Edgewood” mark, is being.sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 18.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, %2-inch 


Clear ar “B” 
BOM wéacce esa ss $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
nn segeneeeacs 31.00 28.00 23.00 
ee scunseaceas 33.00 29.00 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

EF re ee ee er $47.00 $33.00 
DED.. o:c2 dna cccnede caves tes 56.00 43.00 
DE: wicsvuekews + ¥ekeweern 65.00 ea dee 

Finish, B&better 

$28, S4S 

or Rough 

PE svsestberdidvnadevewesenestesewes 60.00 
Dt. “spb ceaatee ad eendie® ieee een enareee 65.00 
DE) ec ccethawvedneweedeukon wes een . 75.00 
PE ven erceeeuree ta Sa Oe wae . 85.00 
SE +i. wd a baked a hae eh as Lecce eer eee 90.00 
SE > nile Gd sebaw ed ceeenen ee occa 95.00 
SE Sc ccaebwanke Hen deeee wade eae ees 100.00 
Se Me I bc pbs cksakdeeesceeee wenn 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
WS BOS SR ee ee Perr $45.00 
Be Oe OE Sie cade decescceanvevecearees 50.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 

Made from 128” and under... ccccsccccces 50% 
re 2 Ce CN. ceevcncewanee eans 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. * 
$0.3 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 21.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x13” . -$55@63 4/4 ...$26. so@si- 00 
1x4—10” ~-- 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00 5.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 34. 038. 00 


EE” sacveee $24.00 8/4 . 34.00@38.00 
%x6”", Flater. 26.00 Lath ... 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 18—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. Few 
sales at list; logs in water are $1 less. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, $24 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 








APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 20.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloadg, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5x6/4 8/4 
Pe sscnewesns 90@ 95 110@115 120@125 
No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 74@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
ie ecsrenwes 100 85 520 95 100@105 
No. 1 comé&sel. 45 48 52 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com, ... 34 36 36@ 38 Ht 4 40 
No. 3 com 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
Dae necccevnd 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com, ... 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com, ... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoPpLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr..140 150 160 
FAS ang 1009108 115@120 125@130 
aoe & sel.... ht 80 85@ 90 100@105 

E apevesede 50@ 565 65@ 60 60@ 6 

No Pe. xeceta 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 

Pe. BP eveces 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 
MAPLE— 

FAS 78 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 


@ 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 565 65@ 70 %738@ 75 
No, 2 com. ... 40@ 438 43@ 46 45@ 47 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS | 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ oe oe Oe 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 1.00 22.09 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 ro 00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 ovate 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 nae 
5/8 ... 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 Bes.2 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; selects, - 
For 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 


Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-f 
lengths, $32. we 


For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 

Sort MaPpLe— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
Sf4 cc SUMO 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 170.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 eens 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock EtmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 80.00 Pe ny 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 es $5.00 52.06 ose 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 


*Bridge plank, add $ $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 


4/4... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 

5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 

8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 oe 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, 'gs2: 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 paeue 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 652.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 sexe 
Harp Mapite RovucH Fioorine STtock— 
No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com, com. 
fe re ee ---$45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
De a¢etnes cackenees «+» 48.00 38.00 28.00 
De uccerteves ans er cg 38.00 28.00 
No. 2 and 
better 
Di cp seteebend tet abens 4004+eh000R08 $38.00 
Dt suede whose tieeeepesposenenenanenee 47.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ...-$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $39; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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aE": E 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Oct. 14, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GuM— ReD OAk— 
Qtd. FAS...107.00 nee eeeteenes ceeecceceees cencwecwonews Qtd. 
Rep GuM— o.. 1amel.... BT-7EO: GL.50  ccvivecinss PE tee puerto 
Qtd. FAS... 78.25@ 88.00 ............ 88.00 89.00@ 90.000 rene, Fe oo 10.00 Se G50 bE7S@ 64.50 S200@ 63.25 
No. 1&sel 48.00@ 48.25 ............ 55.00 55.00@ 65.25 No. 2 54.560 1500 .......... Lod > cr giadler 7 _ 
Pin. FAS... 75.50@ 89.75 91.00@ 94.50 94.50 89.25 Pee? ee ; Pee Mee oe eee ee Oy ee ne Cee Oe 
No. 1&sel 46.00@ 51.25 50.00@ 52.50 59.00 61.00 @63.50 PoPLAR— 
No. Besos 30.25 ay De svedkhturweas teens ae oo vemied Baneetenaes Pln. FAS... 79.00@ 81.75 Oe > -- i i eR re 94.00 
sap GUM— a RT, Veit oa ttn cee ULAR intial pt > o.° Meas wes d 
qtd. FAS.. a ae hae eee 62.25 56.50@ 70.50 Saps&sel. 47.60@ 50.00 54.75@ 56.00 54.75 jj = =  wueeoseseees 
No. 1&sel 38.75@ 47.25 41.00@ 48.50 41.00@ 49.50 40.00@ 58.00 My LN SO eS ere mene re re 44.00 
pin. FAS... 42.00@ 46.75 ............ PO lle I i Sa ig No. 2. eS crnidie pice bee. arene Sig ie Nidal Dee we O80 
No. 1&sel 31.75@ 39.25 34.75@ 41.00 40.50@ 41.75 43.25 No. 2-A 29.00@ 31.50 Ratt teen eee e ee teen eee eens 
No. 2.... 24.25@ 29.50 26.50 27.00 28.50 No. 2- 32.00 Be | + ele Sanbievek, 2ib0 et eee iy 
Sd. WOTMY SO.5G lc ccrcreve cevssecsenos careevveeesie Ash— 
BLack GUM— | Se 71.50 84.25 84.50@ 98.25 89.50@ 90.25 
Qtd. FAS... CN a ae eee eee ee 49.75 No. 1&sel Ce eS i Oe eae 57.50@ 67.50 89.50 
a Se eee BE. -scccrckxcuec! samciaw was oes 39.75 ke Bees o oe | eS wren 33.00 36.00 
Pin. BEECH— 
— = © Qo es ree meer ier ee, eee 
No. 2... 25.00 ne Se eee eee al are ee ee 68.00 75.00 
TUPELO— No. 1&sel ey E aaas eae 53.00 60.00 
CNR cep scakhudt - Pasbwed ken wakesauediies 48.75 HickorY— 
ss | rca ON halla sat aha a latnriat daallae uaraplion@o > tae akc we waa 35.25 BT REG sao bie Rea eR ay kwh Re ee ake es Wee brace 60.00 
Pin. “—. re 53.00 44.50 ate Se a wean e:  skele wuh ham in is (Ura ab kon ake pei | mie nS aietr eee hn! ac emotes ee 32.00 
No. 1&se Se set nededeaae ON I SS Pera 
No. 2.... 25.25 35.00 | RS a beter ee 35 Sort ELM— 
No. 1&sel a I One Oe a en ep are ems ne peri 8 
WHITE OAK— a ep NE ig sin ain o's bee Naa ee eee 
Qtd. ¥OS.. 20008 am SRO.” vavevcrevane . S6vakomerees | ee ae Oe Srcagaiades P PRA ame ipsa 
No. 1&sel 68.00@ ny sMGbe cd auiene Gites ta kites! © adabdeaabauaee 
Pin. FAS... 78.50@ 91.50 93.75 a. Seite CorTon woop— 
No. 1&sel 46.25@ 54.50 59.50 j= .w.iccccccsees 73.75@ 75.25 No. 1&sel RR et een i, ere ear mE ee eG 
a. Bicas S « . co: pagapeaeetnd ceovegeaens ) kere eaenaee No. 3...... Scorer rr re ST mers cere rt mee ee 
No. 3, fig. 25.75@ Se eed ot leans are SEa atbtatwerade wie ioe MAGNOLIA— 
ds Ee ED bn eetesecbae  <Soreeviinee Stance ~<a 66.25 8.25 68.25 69.25 
MIxeD OAK— No. l&sel.. 38.25@ 43.00 45.00 40.25 42.25 
en ek ee ee en eee eer ae ees Dee. UO. oeaw eens keek.” Weaene sn eeewrn ll Gee e wee 
OAK FLOORING » 3 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 1S ee ys ar eft eports 


basis, on oak flooring: E 
1Ex2%" 33x14” %x2” 34x1%” 
ist qtd. wht....$106.00 $96.00 $88.00 $63.09 


lst qtd. red.... 78.00 74.00 €8.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 75.00 64.00 52.30 49.00 
2nd qtd. red.... 65.00 58.00 52.00 50.09 
lst pln. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 
Ist pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 
2nd pln. wht.... 57.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 
2nd pln. red.... 56.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 
ae Ws 2406 0% 37.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 
fo eae 37.00 37.00 28.00 27.09 
ES ae 24.00 25.00 15.00 15.00 

x2” %x1%” 
8 a ee re 93.50 $93.50 
I ME in a's aes pale ce mgr ae 91.50 91.50 
 f Se ee eee ee 72.50 69.50 
ft Ey Serres 72.50 69.50 
OS Sr oer ee 68.50 63.50 
a 0 Ss esrb aubih ee eral 63.50 63.50 
og ee ees a 60.50 59.50 
Sn Ns 6 on a's he oe elon ead 57.50 57.50 
ee Saas ts cave vase esciawen 37.50 34.50 
TIE aie Sindee an ie mate's a were 37.50 35.50 
SRE eee eae ee 20.50 20.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }%-inch stock, $3; 
for *%-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
egy 2 mill basis during the week ended 

et. 18: 





First 
erik tarsal tora $79.50 


Third 
$42.65 


Second 


x2” $69.57 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No.1&sel 





rr $115.00 $ 90.00 
DPE Seeakhesaceceseeseoes 120.00 95.00 
eres cee 125.00 100.00 
SPE cénedcnnedcsuenennees 130.00 105.00 
5 rer rrr 150.00 125.00 
BE. 0260bsesssen0e~ eoccce 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 20.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

Select: 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, .$160; 8/4, 
$165. 

No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 





No, 2: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, $50. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Business in 
northern pine is small, being curtailed by 
cold weather, accompanied in some localities 
by snow. Buying by both retailers and in- 
dustrial concerns is limited chiefly to im- 
mediate needs. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 22.—Increased activity, dur- 
ing the last few days, in shipments of mixed 
car orders of northern pine going to retailers 
in Chicago and nearby territory was reported 
by one large distributer, who said that while 
the orders are for filling-in purposes, to com- 
plete assortments, they will have a beneficial 
effect on the market if continued any length 
of time, soon necessitating mixed cars from 
more than one mill in order to complete such 
assortments. He also told of a slightly in- 
creased demand for flask and pattern lumber. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 21.—Only two large 
dimension mills are now sawing on this side 
of the international boundary, and current 
orders are about enough to keep one reason- 
ably busy, The base price for frames is barely 
steady at $39. Random lengths are very quiet 
and rather easier. Scantling is now offered 
at $28. Boards are dull and competition from 
the West and South keeps prices unprofitably 
low. Lath can be had at $3.80@4 for 15%-inch 
and $3.50@3.60 for 1%-inch, but there are 
very few buyers. Wholesalers predict the 
lightest winter cut of eastern spruce logs 
since the War. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 22.—Northern hardwoods 
generally are reported as rather slow this 
week, although a few firms report a very 
satisfactory volume of business as compared 
with earlier in the year. Southern woods, 
such as walnut particularly, are moving in 
increased quantities but at uncertain prices 
in some items, chiefly to the radio and in- 
dustrial trade and to the makers of novelty 
furniture. The last mentioned are reported 
as enjoying a very satisfactory pre-holiday 
volume of business, and several of the radio 
manufacturers at the Chicago Radio Show re- 
port increasing demand for their sets. All 
oak flooring except No. 4 items were $3 off 
last week’s quotations, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 21.—The hardwood 
trade is in small volume for this time of year. 
Industrial concerns are taking a little stock, 
but are not buying ahead to any extent. 
Wholesalers find that customers are carrying 
such small stocks that they will need to buy 
a good deal when industrial revival starts. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 20.—Southern 
hardwood buying is of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, with prices unchanged. Dealers re- 
ported a better inquiry from furniture fac- 
tories and the radio trade. Dimension deal- 
ers were interested in oak, cherry, poplar and 
oak and gum squares. Oak flooring sales 
were dull. Eastern and Canadian factories 
are taking larger lots of oak, chestnut and 
poplar for interior trim. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 22.—Practically unchanged 
for weeks, the market in Douglas fir remains 
at about the same levels, with probably the 
most activity in railroad and car materials. 
Building activity remains low. No price 
changes were reported. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 20.—Advances in 
intercoastal freight rates have obliged west- 
ern producers to mark up quotations several 
dollars, with the result that competition, from 
shortleaf in particular, has become far more 
active. Fir can not be advanced much further 
without increasing this. Fir is rather quiet, 
with offerings affording a free selection. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 21.—There has 
been practically no change in the Douglas 
fir market, demand continuing light, while 
prices, though now firmly held, still are un- 
satisfactory to the mills. Retail demand is 
mostly from country yards. The industrial 
demand has slackened off, but is expected to 
pick up after the holidays. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21.—Gradual improve- 
ment in the Douglas fir market is continuing. 
Prices are a bit firmer than they were a week 
ago, and demand picking up to some extent. 
Cargo space for shipments from the West 
Coast has been limited, and in some instances 
wholesalers are reported to have had to pay a 
premium to obtain their requirements. 
Transit arrivals have been rather small, and 
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| Give Life-time 


Bradle\-Miller 
“Michigan White Pine 
CFrames 


Service 


The genuine Michigan 
White Pine in Bradley-Miller 
door, window and _ cellar 
frames adds years to the life 
of these famous frames. Year 
in and year out, they stay 
straight and true, free from 
shrinking, swelling and warp- 
ing. That’s why they give 
life-time service and readily 
find a place in the palatial 
home or the modest cottage. 


Bradley-Miller frames 
carry a good margin of profit 
for the dealer. They are the 
ideal frames to sell as they 
build goodwill at all times. 
Let these high quality frames 


help you build your frame 
sales. 
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BRADLEY- MILLER & COMPANY 


BAY CITY, 


MICHIGAN 








the amount of lumber in 
dwindled to some extent. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 20.—Buying of 
cypress has not shown much change. Sev- 
eral fair sales of factory lumber and of 
small lots of finish and of tank cypress have 
been made, but business is quiet at retail 
yards. Small bills are moving from yards for 
factory repair work. Eastern buyers are tak- 
ing mixed carlots of interior trim stock. 
Prices are weak but unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21.—Hemlock demand is 
light and limited largely to regular cus- 
tomers, many of whom insist on eastern hem- 
lock, which is rather scarce at present. 
Prices have not changed of late. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 21.—Business in east- 
ern and northern hemlock boards is slender. 
Very nice clipped may be bought at $29, and 
random at $1 less. Mill shipment orders for 


storage has 


western hemlock are scarce, and few transits 
are offered. Sellers are asking c. i. f. $9.50@ 
$10.25 less than quotations on page 11% of 
Atlantic differentials. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 22.—To all appearances 
those speculating on how long the firm price 
policy of the western pine manufacturers 
would “stick,” and refusing to buy because 
of a belief the agreement will not hold, are 
due to be just out of luck, for to date no 
cases of any derelictions have been brought 
to light. In fact there is considerable talk 
of further stiffening of prices in some items, 
and one large mill is refusing its customary 
“blanket order” privileges to buyers, in the 
face of what it terms “a market certain to 
rise soon.” However, sales volume has 
dropped off, and it appears to be a question 
of which can hold out the longer, buyer or 
seller. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 21.—Retail de- 
mand for western pines is picking up again, 


ee, 
while demand from the factories shows a de. 
cline, most of the industrial consumers now 
having enough in stock or on order to carry 
them through the remainder of the year 
Eastern yards are in the market for wej 
mixed cars. Prices here have shown no 
change. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Trade in Cajj- 
fornia and other western pines is of limited 
volume, and in some sections has been inter. 
fered with this week by unseasonably cold 
weather and snow. No particular change jn 
prices has lately taken place. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21.—Demand for Idaho 
and Pondosa pines has not been quite go 
good as for the preceding week. Prices of 
some items of selects and Nos. 1 and 3 Idaho 
were recently lowered slightly with a view 
to bringing them more in line with prices 
for Pondosa. Retailers carry very light 


stocks. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 22.—Local distributers say 

there is practically no change whatever in 
the southern pine market, and are getting set 
for two or three months of the present low 
sales volume. 
BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 21.—Southern pine 
business is still light and some sellers are 
more conciliatory about prices. Roofers, how- 
ever, are a little firmer, due to lighter offer- 
ings. The range for 8-inch air dried roofers 
is $24.50@25. Some Bé&better partition is of- 
fered at $39, and very nice Arkansas stock 
can be had at $42.75. Shortleaf flooring, 1x4- 
inch, is offered down to $67 for Bé&better rift, 
$52 for C rift, and $42 for B&better flat, and 
about the best prices for longleaf are $76, $58 
and $47, respectively. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 20.—Although 
southern pine buying here is far from brisk, 
retailers, both local and up-State, are buying 
more freely for filling in stocks. There was 
more inquiry from contractors for building 
lumber. Many industrial repair jobs are 
being figured, and there is also a fair amount 
of home building. The millwork trade is 
buying more freely, and small flooring sales 
are reported. Prices are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 21.—Demand for 
No. 2 common has about cleaned out surplus 
stocks at the mills, and prices on this grade 
have been tightening up. The volume of 
orders last week was about the same as for 
previous weeks, with the South and East 
continuing as steady buyers. Much of the 
longleaf flooring sold is going to yards in 
the East. Demand in the West and South- 
west continues spotty, and well mixed cars 
continue in heaviest demand. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21.—Wholesalers report 
some improvement in demand this month over 
last, but prices are not very strong, and com- 
petition is just as keen as it has been for 
many weeks Retailers have light stocks, 
and generally ask quick delivery when buy- 


ing. 
SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 21.—The shingle 
market remains dull, with prices showing no 
change, clears continuing around $1.50, and 
stars about 10 cents less. The present out- 
look is not favorable for much of an in- 
crease in demand. Cedar siding is slow, 
many of the orders being for mixed-car lots. 
Lath demand is light. 





NEW YORK, Oct. 21.—With arrivals of 
Eastern spruce lath lighter this fall than 
they have been for years, supplies in the 
hands of local wholesalers have been slowly 
dwindling, and prices are holding firmly. 
There are ample stocks of all grades of West 
Coast shingles, although wholesalers’ stocks 
are nothing like so heavy as they were a few 


months ago. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 21.—Stocks of box 
lumber at northern New England mills in- 
creased about 10 percent during the last 
quarter, and are now about 13 to 14 percent 
larger than they were a year ago. 
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than 80 percent is covered by sales contracts. 
Business is off 15 percent to 50 percent in 
wooden containers. Prices continue weak. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 21.—The clapboard 
market has been very quiet. Quotations for 
eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
poards are about steady. Some bargains in 
West Coast stock are offered. 





News Letters 














(Continued from Page 61) 


plants in Florida have been practically out 
of the market for several months. The de- 
mand for “C” finish is fairly good, and lower 
grades are moving about as soon as they are 
produced. This is particularly true of pecky 
and No. 3 common. There is also some de- 
mand for box from the eastern trade. The 
upper grades of finish are practically at a 
standstill. There is some little activity in 
4/, 5/, 6/ and 8/4 old grade select. No. 1 
lath are being taken about as fast as pro- 
duced, but the demand for shingles has fal- 
len off somewhat during the last thirty days. 
No changes of importance have been noted 
in prices of any cypress items. 

In the last thirty days there has been more 
activity in retail circles here than for some 
time. Owners of rental property are working 
overtime in an effort to get needed repairs 
made before the arrival of winter tourists, 
for the rush has already started. The wide- 
spread advocacy of the treatment of wooden 
structures with Terminex, for eradication of 
termites, and of the renewal of these portions 
of buildings which have become infested with 
them, has also added considerable to the busi- 
ness of Jacksonville dealers. New building 
construction is at a low ebb, but there is 
much business in prospect. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 20.—In respect to the memory of Frank 
H. Goodyear, vice president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., and philanthropist, the 
city schools, office and plants of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., the N. O. G N. shops, the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. were closed on the afternoon of 
the funeral services, which were held in 
Buffalo. The Bogalusa stores closed from 
2 to 3 p. m. and all trains on the various 
divisions of the G. M. N. railroad were 
stopped for one minute. Frank Goodyear 
gave Bogalusa its Y. M. C. A., the most ac- 
tive in Louisiana, in memory of his father; 
and he and his sister, Mrs. Charles H. Daniels, 
gave Bogalusa its Y. W. C. A., in memory of 
their mother, besides helping in the mainte- 
nance of these institutions. He was willing 
and ready at all times to do his share for 
anything to improve Bogalusa, or to add to 
its advancement and prosperity. In the 
death of Frank H. Goodyear, Bogalusa has 
lost one of her staunchest friends. 

A. C. Long, jr., sales director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., recently returned from 
a two weeks’ trip through the middle West 
and East, and says conditions are improv- 
ing and will continue to do so. There are 
more inquiries for lumber than there have 
been at any time during the last few months, 
he stated. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 21—The local lumber market has 
shown virtually no change in the last week, 
but there is an improved outlook in construc- 
tion contracts. Wholesalers and retailers 
also find encouragement in the fact that 
business is very slowly on the mend. The 
market in Douglas fir has probably shown 
a better tone in the last few weeks than 
any other lumber. There is a fair movement 
of fir into the yards, by comparison with 
other periods of this year, and inward ship- 
ments to this market are curtailed. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association 
is preparing for its first annual meeting since 
its reorganization. Bernard L. Tim has been 
elected chairman of the wholesale group. He 
is president of the Hirsch Lumber Co. 
Thomas A. Jenkins, of the Arthur B. Lane 
Co., is¢the group secretary. Frank A. Niles, 
head of the company that bears his name; 
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LADDERS 
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PURPOSE 


A complete line that you'll find it a pleasure to sell. 
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Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 
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MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 








Otis N. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co.; Frank S. Davis, of Frost & Davis, 
and Mr. Tim will represent the wholesalers 
on the board of trustees. Conrad N. Pitcher, 
of the Wright Lumber Co., has been chosen 
head of. the retailers’ group, with Everett L. 
Barnard, of the Church E. Gates Co., as 
secretary. The trustees are William E. Code, 
of the Hunterspoint Lumber & Supply Co.; 
Jacob Bayer, of the Jacob Bayer Lumber Co.; 
Andrew H. Dykes, president Dykes Lumber 
Co., and William C. Reid, of Leary & Co. 


The E. L. Bruce Co., main offices in 
Memphis, Tenn., has opened a New York office 
in Grand Central Terminal, with F. L. O’Con- 
nor in charge as district sales manager. R. 
C. Polsgrove is associated with Mr. O’Connor. 


The Transcontinental Lumber Co., 1790 
Broadway, has opened a West Coast depart- 
ment in charge of R. M. Davenport, formerly 
a principal in the Davenport-Evans Co., 
Bostan, Mass. , ; 

The C. I. Meredith Lumber Co. (Inc.), has 
taken. over the business of the Eastchester 


Lumber Co., 1126 Balcom Avenue, the Bronx. 

A. C. Soule, jr., has succeeded R. Q. New- 
comer as the Maryland representative of the 
Frost & Davis Lumber Co. 

Recent New York visitors included H. P. 
Plummer, of the Union Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Hugh Brady, of the West Coast firm 
of Brady & Ketcham; A. J. Krauss, of the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., Seattle, and G. A. 
Rogers, head of the G. A. Rogers Lumber Co., 
St. Maries, Idaho. 

F. G. Woods, vice president and sales mana- 
ger the Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis, 
recently visited several eastern cities with 
E. L. Flake, the concern’s New York repre- 
sentative. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 20.—Sales for the last two weeks have 
been lower than in any month so far this 
year. Several large jobs are being figured, 
but it has not been possible to finance them. 
Several yards have offered terms of ten and 
twelve monthly payments. Retailers have 
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finally decided to stand firm on present dis- 
counts from list, 10 to 15 percent in some 
instances. Yards are buying badly mixed 
ears, of ten to fifteen items for the most part. 


Pine and hardwood mill lists issued Oct. 15 
show further reductions. Many mills have 
adopted the policy of making prices good 
for two weeks and adhering firmly to them. 
Pine dimension is at the lowest point in 
seventeen years, and lower grades of com- 
mon are slipping back to 1910 levels, so 


buyers wonder if the end has been reached. 
No. 1 pine flooring 1x3- and 4-inch is $23 
for air dried and $28 for kiln dried, while No. 
2 and 3 are $10 and $5. Dimension, 2x6- inch, 
is near the $8 mill price. Upper grades are 
slipping faster than lower. Further price 
reductions are probable. Most retailers and 
millwork plants buy only stock actually 
needed, and in most cases items already sold 
to a contractor. Export items have been 
in better demand. Railroad construction and 
car items have dropped to about the lowest 
in ten years. Industrial users are buying 
only for current needs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 20.—Senator David Baird, jr., president 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Club of Philadelphia 
and head of the David Baird Lumber Co., at 
Camden, N. J., entertained club members at 
a golf tourney and dinner on Oct. 16. Forty- 
eight men entered the tourney, which was at 
the Pine Valley Country Club. Dinner fol- 
lowed at Mr. Baird’s Faughan River Farm, 
nearby, which was beautifully decorated for 
Hallowe’en. At the 7 o’clock dinner there 
were sixty guests. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Oct, 22.—Hunter W. Edwards, of the whole- 
sale firm of W. B. Edwards & Son, who has 
been president of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change and is now a member of the manag- 
ing committee, speaking yesterday about con- 
ditions in the North Carolina and Georgia 
pine trade and prospects, said: “I feel that 
southern pine will come into its own again. 
The aggregate production represented by re- 
tiring companies is large, but others have 
come up to take the places of many of them, 
so that the loss in production is by no means 
as large as it might seem. Production is be- 
ing held to proportions which stand in a 
fair relation to absorption. With = the 
revival in business generally demand for 
shortleaf is likely not only to absorb 
available supplies, but perhaps create a 
shortage. Long leaf quotations have gone 
off somewhat, but not to any important ex- 
tent. Longleaf pine is used for certain pur- 
poses that are not satisfactorily met by other 
kinds of lumber, and there is no congestion 
in the market even at present.” Mr. Edwards 
is of the opinion that even the West Coast 
stocks will not drive out southern pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 21.—All classes of lumber continue 
very quiet, although retail stocks are small. 
Inquiries are of low volume and are not ex- 
panding. Prices are low and somewhat un- 
settled. Southern pine items are moving 
slowly, with demand growing smaller. Prices 
vary and are not firm. Hardwood orders 
are few and business is not increasing, but 
prices remain firm. Cypress demand has not 
increased and prices remain the same. Buy- 
ing of railroad material and ties is very 
quiet, with prices considered very low and 
none too firm. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. is in- 
formed by its Portland (Ore.) office that “The 
average price level on West Coast lumber is, 
in our opinion, lower than it will be again 
soon. Buying at the low prices is much 
harder, and shipments are very unreliable, 
indicating that pressure for orders is sub- 
siding because of the low prices obtaining, 
and the fact that weather conditions are be- 
coming less favorable, while for the last 
eleven weeks orders have exceeded produc- 
tion. Mills that are down are now generally 
unable to supply the mixtures usually re- 
oui~ d, while recently their stocks had been 
a wry bearish factor, and mills now operat- 
ing are taking advantage of the new condi- 
tions. Cutting business is only slightly 
stronger. The likelihood of unfavorable 
weather is making placements very dangér- 


ous. In the last three or four days we have 
had to replace orders and pay heavy pre- 
miums for immediate shipment. But cutting 
orders, for something like 30-day shipment, 
can be placed at low prices for fairly depend- 
able shipment. Quick shipment can be had 
on orders carrying a fair price.” 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager Consolidated 
Lumber Co., returned Oct. 19 from a week's 
trip to Detroit, Cleveland and New York. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Oct. 21.—Clarence Iden, former president of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, says that the trend of thought among 
retailers seems to be to reduce operating ex- 
pense, and to push remodeling. Of the points 
he visited recently, the Kansas City market 
seems to feel most the depression caused by 
the drouth, although the Texas Panhandle, 
eastern Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas suffered heavily in crop shortage. 

Irwin Stern, secretary-treasurer of the 
White Pine Lumber Co., Bernalillo, N. M., 
came from New York City to be at the gen- 
eral offices on account of the delayed return 
of General Manager T. P. Gallagher. 

The Jackson sawmill, on Gray’s Creek on 
the Weiser national forest in western Idaho, 
which burned in 1929, has been rebuilt and 
has resumed operations. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Philadelphians Seek Lower Rates 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 20.—Lumbermen are 
taking an active part in Philadelphia’s war 
against the preferential freight rates of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to New 
York and Baltimore. Wednesday afternoon 
Mayor Mackey, meeting with a group of lead- 
ing shippers, pledged whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion in the battle. The city’s fight for a lower 
freight rate will be carried to the United 
State Supreme Court if necessary. 

The first gun in the city’s campaign for a 
fair deal from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be fired this week. City Solicitor 
Ashton will file a petition demanding reopen- 
ing of the eastern freight rate case. Under 
the commission’s decision both New York and 
Baltimore enjoy lower freight rates than this 
city. Baltimore enjoys a rate of 10 cents per 
100 pounds less than Philadelphia while New 
York also boasts a lower rate. This despite 
the fact that the railroads must carry cargoes 
from the ships to the piers on lighters, while 
in this city vessels can unload directly upon 
flat cars at a reduced cost to the carriers, 

The freight rate schedule which the city 
will fight becomes effective Nov. 1. 

















Roads Seek Higher Log Rates 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 20.—Railroad carriers 
in North Carolina have petitioned the State 
Corporation Commission for a general upward 
revision of freight rates on logs, and a hear- 
ing has been set for Nov. 7. The rate re- 
vision asked would have an important effect 
on some of the State’s largest industries, if 
it is granted, especially the furniture and 
lumber industries, which rank third and 
fourth, respectively, among all manufactures 
of North Carolina, according to B. W. Sipe, 
statistical expert of the State department of 
conservation and development. 
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Finds Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
further consideration has handed down a de- 
cision in Docket No. 22036—Dempsey Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railway Co. 
et al.—in which it finds unreasonable rates on 
lumber other than walnut, cedar or cherry 
from Calsaco, S. C., to Lexington, Winston- 
Salem and Denton, N. C., prior to Oct. 8, 1929. 
Reparation is awarded, the amount to be de- 
termined in accordance with Rule V of the 
Rules of Practice. Reparation is awarded 
only to the Calhoun Sawmill Co. 

In Docket No. 22113, Division 3 finds that 
rates on hardwood logs in carloads from cer- 
tain points in Alabama to Cordele, Ga., were 
unreasonable and certain shipments mis- 
routed.. The Beechwood Band Mill Co., of 
Cordele, is awarded reparation, the amount 
to be determined in accordance with Rule V. 





Fourth Section Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned fo, 
further hearing, Jan. 13, before Examiner M. 
L, Boat at the offices of the commission jp 
this city Fourth Section Application No, 693 
and related applications. The leading appli. 
cation covers lumber and related articles from 
points in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mig. 
sissippi, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas ang 
from Columbus, Ky., and Memphis, Tenn., to 
destinations in Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

Associated applications cover lumber from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Okle- 
homa and Texas and Cairo, Ill., Columbus, 
Ky., Memphis, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss., to 
points in Oklahoma, and also from points jp 
Southern and Southwestern Freight Bureay 
territories to destinations in Central Freight 
Association, Illinois Freight Association and 
Trunk Line territories, and from points ip 
Southern territory to New England Freight 
Association destinations. 





Company Files Complaint 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Watters- 
Tonge Lumber Co. has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a _ complaint 
against the Southern Railway Co. and connec- 
tions, attacking as unjust and unreasonable 
rates on lumber and forest products between 
points in Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina and destinations 
in Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, on 
shipments moving between June 10 and Dec, 
4, 1928. 





Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Oct. 11, 1930, totaled 954,874 cars as 
follows: Forest products, 39,229 cars, (a de- 
cline of 2,323 cars below the week imme- 
diately before); grain, 40,667 cars, livestock, 
31,381 cars; coal, 176,689 cars; coke, 9,050 cars; 
ore, 37,017 cars; merchandise, 242,695 cars: 
and miscellaneous, 378,146 cars. 





Mid-East Mining District Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 21.—Announcement is 
made by J. H. Townshend, secretary-mana- 
ger of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, that substantial modifications in the 
carriers’ proposals covering general revision 
in rates on lumber from points in the South 
to destinations on the so called mid-east 
mining district—embracing portions of Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and West Virginia—have 
been made. The statement of Mr. Townshend 
points out that in the majority of instances 
changes have been effected, and that, while 
in some instances increases have been an- 
nounced, in others reductions have been Ob- 
tained, so that rates are on practically the 
same basis as formerly. The rates have been 
under examination for many months. Traffic 
officials have attended many hearings and 
had many conferences with the railroads, and 
have been able to keep the adjustments at a 
satisfactory level. The revision does not 
affect rates in the Southwest. 





Hymeneal 


VAN BLARICOM-MANSER. George B. Van 
Blaricom, who has been for many years 
editor of the Canada Lumberman, Toronto, 
was married on Saturday, Oct. 18, to Miss 
Edna Manser, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
R. Manser, of Toronto. The wedding took 
place at the parsonage of Davenport United 
Church, Rev. H. J. Mackay officiating. <A re- 
ception was held at the bride’s home. The 
wedding trip was to Montreal, New York and 
Philadelphia. Upon their return to Toronto, 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Blaricom will reside at 
561 Brock Ave. 


BODGE-EHRMANN. Newell Bodge, who 
has been connected with the West Seneca 
Lumber Co., Lackawanna, N. Y., for the last 
year or more, was married on Oct. 21 to Miss 
Henrietta Ehrmann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Coleman J. Ehrmann, also of that city. The 
ceremony aw a es in the Bethe a 
byterian urch in the presence 0 

friends and relatives. The bride’s father is 


president of the West Seneca Lumber Co. 









































